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THE POWER TO BE FREE 
EDITORIAL 


The existential situation in which man 
lives his ideas and realizes his moral 
purposes is marked by ambiguity, ambi- 
valence and uncertainty. Burdened by 
a two-fold nature, individual and social, 
rational and irrational, man is destined 
to a precarious and tragic existence; 
pressed by a need to search for and dis- 
cover, in the intimacy of his personality, 
the meaning and significance of his 
existence, he experiences at the same 
time an irresistible drive outwards, to- 
wards society, in search of others with 
whom to share and fulfill the meaning 
and significance privately discovered. 
The movement towards personality on 
the one hand and the quest for com- 
munity on the other are neither contra- 
dictory nor identical: they are rather 
convergent and reciprocal since society 
exists primarily in the person—societas 
in interiore homine—as an internal cate- 
gory of spiritual existence. Contempla- 
tion of ideas and moral purposes, sup- 
ported by the will to objectify and in- 
carnate, generates social institutions— 
societas inter homines—that range, in 
size and complexity, from the primary 
and smallest association, the family, to 
the largest and most complex society of 
states, the international community. 
Once concretized in social organs, these 
individually contemplated moral pur- 
poses tend gradually to lose their ori- 
ginal vigor and freshness and to assume 








This editorial by Alfred di Lascia, As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy at Man- 
hattan College, has already appeared— 
with minor changes—in the Italian 
monthly HUMANITAS (August-September 
1953), where by error the authorship of 
the article was mistakenly listed. 


increasingly rigid, immutable forms. As 
social structure becomes disjoined from 
personality it precipitates a state of per- 
sonal dissolution by social subsumption, 
and the mounting and conflicting de- 
mands of society begin to play a perpe- 
tuum mobile on the chords of conscious- 
ness, thereby provoking a state of con- 
tinuous tension, exasperatedly ambigu- 
ous, cruelly dissonant and rendered all 
the more paradoxical because such am- 
biguity is ineradicably lodged in the 
very center of human action. To record 
the problematic nature of man, even 
with the most refined and exhaustive 
phenomenological precision, neither ex- 
plains nor clarifies man’s origin or raison 
d'etre. We must search for the original 
cause that gives meaning to the event, 
to the power that generates and sustains 
the act. This cause and power we find 
precisely in the radical capacity that 
man possesses of re-constituting his 
ideals, of re-orienting his motives, of 
embracing a new life, be it better or 
worse; of becoming, in substance, a new 
person. 


This primordial power of conver- 
sion endows life with a new theme and 
opens up a new dimension of existence. 
Though it neither resolves the enigma 
nor eliminates the tension it may yet 
help in breaking through the walls of 
our problematic human _ existence; 
limited in reference to ends through 
spatio-temporal conditions and not fully 
realizable in fact, this power is nonethe- 
less present and efficacious. It presses on 
our consciousness and provokes thought 
to action in spheres of tragic uncertain- 
ties generated by the insecure character 
of whatever we may have achieved. Open 
as it is to a complex of manifold varia- 
tions, this radical power of transforma- 
tion constitutes the source of our inner, 














personal freedom, and bears with it the 
impossibility of any final enclosure. 

In the social sphere, the correlative of 
personal freedom, that which constitutes 
the mainspring of social life, is the 
power of organizing ideals and moral 
purposes in associative structures, of in- 
carnating that which the spirit wills 
and of dis-incarnating that which the 
spirit wills not. The range of available 
social structures and the possibility of 
reforming them furnish the immediate 
foundation of social freedom; though 
distinct in its exercise, such freedom can- 
not be separated from the freedom of 
the person: it is rather a projection in 
a new dimension of existence. The avail- 
ability of alternatives in the social and 
political spheres is the external expres- 
sion of the possibility of conversion 
within the human person: the one is 
utterly meaningless without the other 
for they are but diverse forms and 
phases of the one common fount, the 
freedom of choosing one’s own destiny. 


The moment has arrived for us to 
ask a few questions: what or who is the 
source of this fundamental truth of hu- 
man existence which we have just out- 
lined? Who has disclosed the possibility 
of a radical personal transformation? 
Under whose auspices may one reject 
a corrupt institution or feel free to con- 
template such a rejection? The answer, 
as is the case with all the fundamental 
intuitions concerning the _ existential 
roots of human nature and its destiny, 
will be found in Christian Revelation, 
more exactly, in its central message of 
a call to a new life of transformation in 
Christ. In its exact Scriptural context, 
developed especially by St. Paul, the 
possibility of inner transformation, of 
moral transfiguration, resides in the 
exercise of the sacramental act of pen- 
ance or change of heart, identified by 
the Greek word metdnoia. The fact of 
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renewal is an event which we must now 
attempt to clarify, an act which we must 
trace to its proper cause. (Our imme- 
diate interest lies in what might be 
called the non-sacramental exercise of 
metdnoia, although, of course, its high- 
est and most perfect exercise is sacra- 
mental.) 


Metdnoia, in its Scriptural context, 
is marked by the correlative meaning of 
change of heart or conversion and re- 
pentance; the one is the indispensable 
condition of the other, a situation that 
is brought out poignantly by the path- 
ology of the act expressed in the form 
of a total disjunction: a change of heart 
severed from repentance transforms man 
into an arrogant and cruel shape while 
an act of penance unsupported by a 
change of heart disfigures the human 
form into hypocrisy and self-deception. 
We are not, however, concerned for the 
moment with the psychological and 
moral motives of metdnoia, complex and 
challenging of analysis though they be; 
we are rather engaged in exploring its 
ontological structure. Metdnoia is, if 
we may use contemporary philosophical 
language, the phenomenological mani- 
festation of that mysterious, paradoxical 
and tragic power to be free that consti- 
tutes the person in the very center of 
his being and activity. For it is precise- 
ly possibility understood in the radical 
Latin sense of potestas, that is, real 
power to be, act and, to some extent, 
fulfill that elevates man to a decisively 
unique dimension of existence that is at 
the same time tragic and noble. It is this 
possibility, this power, that constitutes 
the ontological matrix of metdnoia and 
invests man with his ineradicable am- 
biguity. We have identified the power 
to be free as tragic (the thematic phrase 
of humanistic existentialism “it is a 
burden to be free” is revealing) because 
uncommitted to the final good, though 


.by no means unsolicited by it, this 
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power is precariously tied up with the 
thin rope of damnation; yet St. Bern- 
ard has reminded us, has indeed pro- 
claimed that man’s nature, his dignitas, 
resides in his “free will’, his luberum 
arbitrium, while Dante has compressed 
the full power of his philosophical 
genius into a grandiose vision of the 
free act: liberta’ va cercando, ch’e’ sv’ 
cara, come sa chi per leit vita riftuto. 
(Purg. I, 71-72) * 

The act of inner conversion and re- 
orientation of motives is charged with 
an inescapable social dimension and, 
since it arises from the free spiritual 
center of the person, can flourish only 
in a free social context; indeed, it can 
never be coerced nor restricted to a 
purely political expression without a 
violent contradiction and contortion of 
its nature. Either metdnoia is uncoer- 
ced or it is not metdnoia at all. Whence 
every violation of the real, effective pos- 
sibility or power of conversion produces 
a rupture in the individual and social 
freedom of man, and a rejection, usually 
unprofessed, of the Christian sanction 
of that freedom. The rupture and re- 
jection, once accomplished, press for- 
ward towards enclosure in consolidated 
social structures. Man soon finds him- 
self submerged in the predictable ca- 
prices of an external social force, at one 
time identifiable as a tyrant or director- 
ate of tyrants, today far more ominous 
in the guise of the un-recognizable yet 
effectively operative and coercive voice 
of anonymity. The mainspring of his 
actions, the core of his freedom, metd- 
noia, at first restricted, then suspended, 
soon becomes totally destroyed and man 
as person is devoured by an anonymous 
sea of alienated selves. 





*“he is seeking freedom, which is precious, as one 
who gives up life for it knows.”—H. R. Huse, 
. Rinehart, 1954, 


A. it is found in the total context of 
Christian Revelation metdnoia is the 
primordial source of the spiritual life 
of man; destroy it and you will destroy 
man for man cannot live in a metdnoia- 
less society. If he is not free to exercise 
his thought in the inviolability of his 
private conscience, to incarnate his 
moral purposes in the guaranteed free- 
dom of social and political action, he 
will never be able to rise to the fullness 
of his human nature. Societies that rest 
on a calculated suppression of metdnoia 
are dominated by a peculiar paradox: 
originally instituted for the liberation of 
man from personal and social tyranny 
or religious persecution they inevitably 
become contracted and imprisoned in 
the rigidity of unchangeable social struc- 
tures. The social corruption and organ- 
ized annihilation of metdnoia which is 
the calculated and necessary consequence 
of anti-Christian, authoritarian and re- 
volutionary forces carries in its wake 
the personal corruption and individual 
death of man-in-society. It is only in a 
society that permits the social expression 
of private decisions that man can real- 
ize his destiny, inspired and guided by 
the certitude of Christian teaching that 
can alone generate, sustain, guarantee 
and validate such a society. Hence, in 
the practical sphere of the political in- 
corporation of moral ideals, the respon- 
sibility of safeguarding and guarantee- 
ing the possibility of experiencing me- 
tanoia and, consequently, socio-political 
freedom, weighs heavily on those very 
Christians who only too often suffer 
the terrible temptation of arrogating to 
themselves the right to coerce consciences 
under the pretext of prescribing and 
legislating what they assume to be the 
common good. Such arrogation of right 
is soon corrupted into an arrogance of 
duty, and the delicate balance between 
right and duty is strained into a sharp 
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disjunction of rights without duties con- 
centrated in the hands of ‘the loyal de- 
fenders of the faith’ and duties without 
rights dispersed throughout the equally 
loyal army of the faithful. 

The utter necessity of a free political 
context for the exercise of metdnoia, 
which again exhibits the indissoluble 
unity between the person and a fully 
human society is brought forth by the 
Polish poet Milosz in The Captive Mind, 
which may be read as one extended and 
well-documented case-history of the cor- 
ruption of the creative, metanoiac act 
within a totalitarian society. Milosz 
traces, with frightful psychological pre- 
cision and passionate moral insight, the 
gradual alienation of the free person 
from the society of others, and his con- 
sequent dissolution; at the same time, 
tragic testimony is given to the mad 
yet in some respects perfectly sane quest 
of the person for that power to be free 
that is often expressed under the 
most insistent pressures in the form of 
“Ketman,” an ambiguous and paradox- 
ical exercise by which the person prac- 
tises deception of others for the sake of 
retaining and preserving that inner 
world of private and inscrutable motives 
which we have been describing in terms 
of metdnoia. The power to be free is 
the last power man yields up. 

An incurably dualistic and ambiva- 
lent creature, man will never experience 
finality, will never reach total consum- 
mation in his life, either in thought, will 
or action; his endeavors will always be 
surrounded by a residue of irrational 
and unsolicited purposes. Every at- 
tempt to impose an absolute, totalitarian 
life on him will provoke resistance, re- 
bellion and revolution, and will preci- 
pitate that fatal cycle of revolution and 
counter-revolution which can terminate 
only in his defeat and, possibly, ultimate 
annihilation. Man desires neither the 
total nor the uniform: what he craves 
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is unity as an ideal and what he accepts 
is plurality as a fact. Pressed by a quest 
for meaning and reality, man exhibits, 
in his very actions, the unredeemable 
ambiguity of the search. He craves some 
kind of unification in his personal life 
and social existence but is faced with 
an open, perennially unfinished process 
which can never be fashioned into final 
enclosures; unification might indeed be 
effected, but it will be at a rational, ideo- 
logical level and will be gained at the 
sacrifice of the concrete, singular and un- 
predictable person, a complex structure 
of forces both rational and irrational 
and whose every conquest, moral, social, 
rational and even religious, always pro- 
vokes new exigencies and initiates an 
ever new quest for that real, concrete 
unification that no human power, no 
human agency can expect to fulfill. If 
total, rational unification, without resi- 
due or unfulfillment, were to become 
the guiding motive and exclusive end of 
man’s personal and social efforts he 
would be consigning himself to a “per- 
manent revolution” and would be sub- 
verting individual and political freedom 
to foreign, totalitarian ends. Yet the 
quest cannot be in vain for meaning and 
reality there must be, to be discovered 
and pursued. To gather the universe to- 
gether in thought—a philosophical en- 
terprise—does not suffice for the satisfac- 
tion of man’s complex desires and as- 
pirations; the universe must be gathered 
together in reality, in concrete historical 
fact. But such a unification has been 
initiated by the insertion of the divine 
into history and revealed through the 
central act of the Incarnation. Though 
fully real and hence justifiably called a 
fact, indeed the central fact, of history, 
human and cosmological, the Incarna- 
tion is a perennially free act; in refer- 
ence to man’s purposes and enterprises, 
an unfinished, processual presence. If, 
then, man strains towards that unity 
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which no person nor power in nature is 
able to give, because it can be consum- 
mated only eschatologically, in ‘a new 
heaven and a new earth,” he will be 
prepared to resist every imposition of 
totalitarian modalities and establish so- 
cieties that will encourage and guaran- 
tee a pluralistic quest for meaning and 
reality. 


Oi iii of the eternally insoluble 
disparity between the ideal and the real, 
between purpose and accomplishment, 
a social order founded on metdnoia will 
never rely on either physical violence 
or psychological intimidation as meth- 
ods for realizing its ends, nor will it re- 
sort to revolution as an instrument of 
policy. It will execute its purposes in 
an ordered and pacific manner, it will 
invoke reform as a means to its medi- 
tated ends and will depend on free legis- 
lative decisions for a practical realiza- 
tion of its purposes. A society centered 
on metdnoia, and hence free, is as diff- 
cult to achieve and sustain as an indi- 
vidual life marked by the same sign of 
dignity, assailed as it is by endless temp- 
tations and unpredictable risks. Yet 
difficulty must not be confused with im- 
possibility, nor respect for complexity 
with compromise with evil. It is espe- 
cially in the practical sphere of political 
life that difficulties and complexities 
must be respected, understood and faced. 
A rejection of this complexus of prob- 
lems entails, again, a denial of that me- 
tdnoia that alone keeps alive, perennial- 
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ly alive, the power of reforming, re-ori- 
enting, transfiguring, de-institutionaliz- 
ing, if necessary, those moral ends with 
which we are justifiably dissatished, and 
of concretizing those which we are ra- 
tionally convinced merit incorporation 
in social structures. The political equi- 
valent of metdnoia is the freedom and 
right to dissent; destroy that freedom, 
destroy that right and you will have de- 
stroyed man and with man society as a 
free, human institution. The source at 
once of good and evil, of progress and 
retrogression, of peace and war, of sal- 
vation and damnation, metdnoia, rooted 
in freedom, invests life with an inescap- 
ably tragic note, but such a note is 
neither final nor fatal for it is open to 
redemption by the perennial possibility 
of abandonment to God in an act of 
total assent to the imperative moral con- 
science. It is the very possibility of this 
assent, externally uncoerced though not 
inwardly uncommanded, of this free act 
of decision that must never be destroyed: 
repress the power to dissent and you will 
have suppressed that noble image of 
God in man that St. Bernard has so 
beautifully described: “In substance, 
man has been made in the image and 
likeness of God; in his image through his 
free will, in his likeness through other 
virtues. The likeness may indeed perish, 
but the image will persist as long as man 
does. The image may be burned in Hell 
without being consumed; it may be 
scorched but it can never be destroyed.” 


ALFRED D1 LASCIA 














LIBERTY OF FAITH AND CIVIL TOLERANCE 


“Hence they are most certainly not 
genuine Christians who against their 
belief are forced to go into a church, to 
approach the altar and to receive the 
sacraments. The ‘faith without which 
it is impossible to please God’ is a wholly 
free ‘submission of intellect and will.’ ” 

Pius XII, Encyclical Corporis Mystici. 


LIBERTY OF FAITH 


Purpose of this Discussion 


» Faia research on the subject of 
toleration and collaboration between 
Catholics and non-Catholics poses a 
number of questions. So it seems expe- 
dient to try and mark off from the whole 
topic the limits of the section surveyed 
in this article. 

Before attempting the technical prob- 
lems which are set up by the function- 
ing of institutions, and the elaboration 
of a political philosophy which inspires 
them, their theological background must 
be outlined. Theological positions not 
only influence the other levels of intel- 
lectual research and of action, but they 
alone, in the eyes of the Christian, furn- 
ish conclusive justification for adopting 
a particular attitude. Besides, a com- 
plete study of toleration and collabora- 
tion leads to a theological judgment on 
the religious status of non-Catholics. 








Augustin Léonard ts a Dominican 
priest who teaches at the Belgian college 
at La Harte du Puy. The article printed 
here was originally one of a series of 
lectures at a Theological conference 
sponsored by this Dominican community 
in 1951. The lectures were published by 
Casterman as ‘TOLERANCE ET COMMU: 
NAUTE HUMAIN. Sheed and Ward will 
publish a translation of the entire book 
containing many distinguished contribu- 
tions by Yves Congar, Albert Dondeyne, 
Roger Aubert, etc. 
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From the vantage point of faith, what 
place do they hold who do not share 
the faith? Just this one sentence starts 
off such a world of problems concerning 
the relations of the Catholic Church 
with other religions, with other Chris- 
tian denominations, with diverse forms 
of unbelief, that it would be preten- 
tious to treat them in a few pages. 

Therefore, the choice is confined to 
one theme: that of the relation between 
liberty of faith and toleration by the 
civil government. Liberty of faith is the 
principal theme; the position of non- 
Catholics will also be treated but as a 
derived topic. 

The following considerations will be 
located, therefore, on the theological 
stratum which underlies the quest on 
the human level for an eventual “com- 
mon doctrinal basis” in the sense which 
Jaspers takes as a prerequisite for col- 
laboration among men.! Furthermore, 
the survey will focus on the bond which 
as positive or negative, associates those 
on one side who, in poorly chosen terms, 
call it dogmatic intolerance, and those 
on the other side who call it freedom of 
religion. 

Negatively, as a matter of fact, a link 
is often established between religious 
indifference and a lofty concept of liber- 
ty. According to this line of thinking, 
the more faith loses its original charac- 
ter, the more it grants a legitimate bur- 
geoning to personal and free choice. 
This line of arguments leads immedi- 
ately to the frequent charge against the 
Church of dogmatism and the intoler- 
ance which dogmatism breeds.” 

Positively, we come round to asking 
ourselves how the absolute character of 
revelation and of the faith, the proclam- 
ation of the universality and catholicity 
of divine truth which pertain to the 
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very nature of the act of assent we give 
to that truth—we ask how can they 
flower forth into tolerant collaboration 
with followers of another belief or with 
unbelievers. Gabriel Marcel writes well: 
“The fundamental problem proposed to 
us is to know upon what principle we 
can lay the foundations of a tolerance 
which will be really an anti-intolerance 
and which, nevertheless, will not be the 
expression in word or deed of complete 
skepticism, but will be, on the con- 
trary, the living incarnation of a faith’”’.® 
The very nature of faith-even more 
precisely, its liberty—must furnish us 
with the principles for adapting the 
Christian manner of life to a society 
which is no longer co-extensive with the 
visible Church. Two solutions can be 
discarded at once as inadequate. 


The Christian way of life cannot be 
the result of opportunism and lay itself 


open to the charge of “Catholicism! 
which rides the wave”.* It is quite cer- 


tain that Christian action in the world 
must be founded on something other 
than a machiavelianism. 

It is no less evident to Christian eyes 
that doctrinal liberalism, no matter of 
what shade—opposition to the dogmatic 
spirit, a more or less complete skepti- 
cism—cannot be a solution. As Jean 
Guitton wrote: “Charity in the service 
of truth does not know how to become 
the skeptic’s toleration which accepts on 
equal terms the most diverse, even the 
most contradictory opinions, and which 
sets apart anything ‘dogmatic’ as conjec- 
ture”.5 The liberal mind transmits faith 
into a philosophical attitude, relieving 
it of its supernatural character before 
going so far as to strip it of every attri- 
bute of religion, to dedicate it, for ex- 
ample, to the ‘axiom of the conserva- 
tion of values’.6 There necessarily fol- 
low the denial of revelation and then, 
even a theory of the relativity of truth. 
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We do not fear to “read experience in 
terms of a dogmatic’.? On the contrary, 
it is not only in honoring the greatness 
of faith by saying what it is not, but in 
following out its requirements to the 
end that we can hope to find a feasible 
solution. So we shall examine, first of 
all, the absolute transcendence of faith, 
or, in other words, its supernatural char- 
acter, its divine origin. Secondly, faith 
will be seen as the doctrine preached 
by the Church, before considering it, in 
the third place, from the viewpoint of 
human subjectivity. Under these three 
inseparable aspects, the liberty of faith 
will be seen in high relief. Finally, there 
will remain the task of showing the cau- 
sal relation of this quality of faith, its 
freedom, on the plan of secular struc- 
tures. We shall see not only “how a life 
of faith, without ever compromising with 
unbelief, can nevertheless be humanly 
inserted within a world where unbelief 
exists’”;5 but also how the life of faith 
positively demands for its full develop- 
ment a state of liberty, granted equally 
to all. In other words, religious liberty 
will not appear as a necessary but regret- 
table concession, but as the actual ex- 
pression of liberty of faith. 


Constructive toleration is certainly 
not the fruit of religious indifference; 
it depends far more on the reverence 
which the Catholic Church pays to di- 
vine truth. Just because Catholicism is 
a dogmatic religion, it is the surest 
rampart for the rights and liberty of 
man, and in particular of religious free- 
dom, not only for itself but also for the 
other Christian denominations, and even 
for the conscience of the sincere non- 
Christian. 


Comment on the Ambiguity of the Word 
“Tolerance” 


L. the eyes of non-Catholics there is an 
ambiguity hanging over the whole prob- 














lem of toleration. This is stated in the 
formula which Montalembert attributes 
to certain Catholics: “When I am the 
weaker, I ask you for liberty because 
that is your principle; but when I am 
stronger, I take it from you, because 
such is my principle”.® 

Even the signification of the word 
and the definition of tolerance causes 
some uneasiness. The majority of classi- 
cal writers describe it as a type of pa- 
tience towards some evil that must be 
endured, because of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, but not without censure, at 
least interior.'° The general practice of 
the eighteenth century, on the contrary, 
gave toleration a positive meaning in 
regard to the conscience and the liberty 
of others. Thus John Locke, who how- 
ever did not go so far as to suffer Catho- 
lics and atheists, insists in his Letter 
Concerning Toleration (1689), on the 
interior conviction necessary for sincere 
faith.1_ But claims for this positive in- 
terpretation had already been put forth 
by certain Fathers of the Church, not 
only as a convenient means for warding 
off persecutions, but as a matter of prin- 
ciple.12 This positive sense is found in 
many places in traditions but not always 
with these sociological corollaries. On 
the other hand, the focus of current 
sentiment on the rights of the person 
and the evolution of co-operative rela- 
tions between Church and State evokes 
a development of ideas which were sup- 
ported by concepts not ignored in the 
oldest traditions. The negative notion 
of toleration which implies forebear- 
ance or submission, must yield to a no- 
tion which connotes much more: “a 
recognition not only of a fact, but of a 
right, and this recognition can become 
a charter of guarantees’.1* Recent pro- 
clamations on the rights of man or the 
democratic ideal, in which, as Maritain 
suggests, an implicit expression of the 
Gospel ideal can be perceived, are ob- 
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viously in the direction of this interpre- 
tation.1* This in no way determines the 
theological point of view but neverthe- 
less indicates the trend at this juncture 
of history, and theology must pay heed 
to it. The same is to be said for the 
persecutions which the Church under- 
goes in the “peoples’ democracies.” The 
plea for toleration becomes a positive 
vindication of religious liberty and one 
that necessarily has universal reverber- 
ations. 

It must be admitted that this broader 
signification of tolerance in these his- 
torical revivals implies a connotation of 
doctrinal relativity which we cannot 
accept. It is well then to isolate those 
related meanings of the positive ap- 
proach which we can attribute to toler- 
ance. This method will put an end to 
the uncertainty which derives from an 
oscillation between the two senses of the 
word, especially for non-Catholics who 
have the impression that they are not 
facing a doctrine but an ‘expedient’,’® 
always shifting and always revocable. 

This ambuiguity will disappear once 
the bond is evident which unites the 
very essence of faith to civil tolerance 
and thus allows us to give it a positive 
content. 

How is this shown in the first charac- 
teristic of faith, its nature as a witness 
of the Holy Spirit? 


Faith in the New Testament 


L. the New Testament, the sacred 
writers distinguish without separating 
all the aspects of faith which theology 
will take up and analyze later. It was 
necessary from the start to consider faith 
as a ‘concrete totality’, or run the risk 
of losing sight of the vital unity which 
animates all its elements and in some 
sense breathes across its multiple organs. 

The movement of surrender and 
offering of the spiritual creature to the 
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living God, faith is the encounter of 
the created person and the uncreated 
Persons (of the Trinity), “an organic 
whole of personal relations’.17 This re- 
lationship unites man to God in the 
person of Christ. But the authors of 
the Gospels and the Epistles go further 
in explanation. Faith, in the first place, 
is a gift or grace from God. It is not a 
truth which the human intelligence can 
win by conquest, but a siege to which it 
recapitulates, an illumination which it 
receives: “No man can come to Me 
unless it be given him by the Father’’.'§ 
This illumination is made specific in a 
double testimony: an interior testimony 
of the Spirit and an exterior testimony 
of the Word accompanied by manifes- 
tations of divine power: works and 
signs. 

This testimony can be either accepted 
or refused. In the believer it determines 
an impulse which takes place in that 
nexus where the spiritual person unites 


its mind and its affections in one act of 
self-oblation. 


Faith: Interior Testimony of the Spirit 


| the fundamental premises of 
Scripture, we can pass to another regis- 
ter of theological explanation which 
forces itself to analyze these premises 
and organize them into a system. It is 
when posing to itself ‘the formal mo- 
tive of faith’—that is to say, the final 
reason of the believer's assent—that the- 
ology displays its supernatural character. 
Faith does not rest upon lines of reason- 
ing leading up to it, nor on the percep- 
tion of signs which indicate the divine 
origin of revelation, but solely on the 
infallible testimony of God. This last 
is not the testimony of the Word trans- 
mitted in Scripture, nor the Church's 
formulated articles of faith, but the act 
—uncreated and sovereignly free—in 


which God manifests Himself interiorly 
to the responsive mind. 


Two persons can only know each other 
if they meet and communicate in the 
same act in which they present them- 
selves to each other. To reveal Himself, 
God must show Himself and the believer 
must reach out to Him in this act of 


manifestation in order to know Him in 
Himself. 


Faith, therefore, is born by the recep- 
tion into us of the uncreated and free 
act of God, or by the union of our soul 
with God in the very act in which He 
unveils Himself. Uncreated act, it is 
called, because no act of God is dis- 
tinct from God. Faith is a contact be- 
tween the uncreated Spirit and the 
created spirit, the seal of the First Pri- 
mal Truth stamped on the spirit,’® an 
immediate encounter with—but not vi- 
sion of—God. The night which sur- 
rounds the unimaginable intimacy is 
only dispelled beyond the barriers of 
flesh and the limits of this world. It is 
called free action because it pertains 
to the communication of divine life to 
the creature and it would be absurd to 
predicate in God any necessity whatso- 
ever in regard to beings.?° Only a free 
and creative love could induce God to 
communicate Himself.2? Faith is linked 
to the mystery of divine election as well 
as to the mystery of iniquity at work in 


the refusal which darkness opposes to 
the light. 


The theologians would never have 
dared to develop such a doctrine if the 
sacred text did not assure them that the 
Spirit of God renders testimony to the 
spirit of man.?? It is true that this doc- 
trine derives from the core of the mys- 
tery, yet its greatness is in not coming 
down to our level but in putting faith 
at the reach of man. This faith rests in 
some sort on itself and on a certitude 
which comes to it from on high. The 
meeting of the two subjects, human and 




















divine, is effected in the diffusion of 
light which is God Himself.?% 


The more perceptive religious psy- 
chologists express in their own way 
something of supernatural knowledge in 
designating it as “immediate experience 
by faith”. The immediacy concerned 
does not refer to the manner in which 
God is attained—a psychologist is not 
competent to judge here—but on the 
non-dependence in regard to other modes 
of thought; its genesis is not explained 
by any chain-reaction of consciousness 
and it cannot be reduced to perceptible 
elements. Its radical interiority is inac- 
cessible to psychological introspection. 
We are only really aware of faith in an 
act of faith. Of course, the believer pos- 
sesses a certain experience of the interior 
light which shines upon him; he can 
“seize this act in its essential whole- 
ness” ,?4 that is to say, in its objective de- 
terminants, but he does not attain thus 
to the supernatural source of the act. 

This partial but principal aspect of 
faith which we have just considered ob- 
liges us to see from the start the prob- 
lem of tolerance as related to the action 
of God. If the assent of the believer de- 
pends upon an initiative from the sov- 
ereign freedom of God, no human influ- 
ence can replace the intervention of God. 


In the strict use of the term, the 
Church itself does not give faith, (a for- 
tiori ndt persons or institutions which 
claim to bestow on the soul by exclusive- 
ly human methods a light for which God 
is the unique source). As Gabriel Mar- 
cel writes very truly, “That which in one 
sense is an objective reality, in another 
sense is not an object in any sense of 
the word because it cannot be given”.*® 
This means that faith cannot be com- 
municated like the findings of a scienti- 
fic experiment or an axiom of geometry, 
nor can it be imposed like a social con- 
vention. 
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Therefore, intolerance supposes a de- 
termination to substitute our influence 
for the free action of God, our initia- 
tive for His. It exposes a lack of respect 
for God and an ignorance of the super- 
natural stature of faith. By this very 
fact, it is not only blameworthy but in- 
efficacious. It destroys in the conscience 
just exactly what it was trying to build 
up: a high idea of God and of faith. 


The victims of intolerance cannot fail 
to liken the kingdom of divine realities 
to the purely human order, misconstru- 
ing what was intended—worse still, if in- 
human methods are brought to bear. 


This means of restraint or of pressure 
can only engender in those who undergo 
them the conviction that we are acting 
on our Own count, or, what is much 
worse, give. them an image of “a rapa- 
cious God out to seize and enslave 
them”. In employing such means of 
conversion as are not of the same order 
as faith, then we run the risk of betray- 
ing the faith in the same measure as 
that of the vehemence with which we 
set Out to serve it. 


Tolerance, a tolerance moreover which 
belongs itself to the order of faith and 
of charity, shows itself here as defer- 
ence for the testimony of God Himself. 
A profession of faith, an act of worship, 
obtained under conditions which foster 
hypocrisy and lying, is, as Tertullian 
stressed in his time, a sneer in the face 
of God. “What God asks is the homage 
of a free heart’.*7 It is impossible to 
justify a line of action contrary to God's 
on the plea that one is working for His 
cause. 


Besides, the action of God reaches out 
to a conscience immersed in the times, 
one which is subject to the laws of de- 
velopment and which is judged on the 
total graph of its history rather than on 
one fixed point. We cannot foresee the 
moment when God inserts Himself and 
we can only collaborate with Him by 
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respect for the time-lags ordained by His 
Providence and for the mysterious ad- 
vances of His light. 


If the first characteristic of faith is 
that of being the official indication of 
God to the soul, the believer will take 
care that social and political conditions 
place man in a position to perceive it, 
and also that the civil order, under pre- 


text of service, does not usurp the place 
of faith. 


The study of the transcendence of 
faith, far from being superfluous or fu- 
tile, offers the only way to lay founda- 
tions of a true toleration. It would be 
an illusion to wish to establish it prin- 
cipally or solely on social or political 
considerations. These last are indis- 
pensable and we shall see their very 
important role in historical situations; 
but the ultimate justification of toler- 
ance derives from the principle that di- 
vine faith cannot be communicated or 
maintained as if it were a conviction or 
an act of human legislation. Moreover, 
the liberty of the non-Catholic is not 
founded on contingent circumstances 
but on the very nature of faith and 
“therefore upon something permanent, 
something that holds true at all times 
and in all places, no matter what are 
the relative positions of authority for 
Catholics and non-Catholics”.?8 


The Faith: Doctrine Preached by the 
Church 


S. far, faith has been considered under 
the aspect of a “divine attestation, intel- 
lectual and interior’’,?® but this view 
must be complemented at once by con- 
firmation from concrete circumstances 
of revelation. The revelation-contact 
with God (revelation-rencontre)  ex- 
plains itself in the revelation-doctrine 
which comes to us by the Word of 
Christ, the apostolic testimony, and the 
preaching of the Church. 


1 


The faith is not only the mystic com- 
muning of two subsistent beings, it is 
an assent to defined truths. The two 
facets of revelation, interior and exterior, 
are inseparable. 


The necessity of a faith defined in 
exact truths is the driving power of the 
Church’s mission. From this point of 
view, is it not only right that the Church 
should favor a political system where its 
teaching will have advantages and thus 
be more readily heeded? What about 
a society where each religious persuasion 
has free rein or, in a lay society whose 
atmosphere of indifference does nothing 
to favor a religious option. Dogmatic 
theology pays great attention to the very 
realistic circumstances of time, person 
and place, that is to say, to the material 
conditions of the birth and maturing 
of faith. The determination to safe- 
guard the faith of those who already pos- 
sess it is Clearly stated. Even the nega- 
tive side of preservation is stressed; 
according to Saint Thomas, for example, 
this would justify the interdiction of 
propaganda rated as dangerous.®® From 
the triple vantage point of the necessity 
of a defined doctrine, of its evangeliza- 
tion, and of its preservation—is not an 
arrangement with privileges in favor of 
the Church definitely to be recom- 
mended? 


This is the line of argument of those 
who defend the concept of a society offi- 
cially Christian in its institutions, with 
a privileged place in civil government 
for the Catholic Church. But does this 
point of view take sufficiently into ac- 
count the nature of the Church’s end 
and purpose? 

The mission of the Church to the hu- 
man race—note the universal character 
—is not comparable to the efforts of 
secular organizations and human socie- 
ties to increase in numbers. It has the 
mandate of echoing the Word of God 
and of effecting the ministry of recon- 

















ciliation. —The means employed derive 
from its very nature and from the cur- 
rent condition of the Church Militant. 
Its nature is that of a community united 
by charity and ordered to sanctification; 
her actual state at any moment is not 
that of a final triumph but of a pil- 
grimage harassed by misunderstanding 
and hostility, all part of the mystery of 
the cross. Temporal success on the so- 
cial or political level is not indispen- 
sable to it. The Church is a visible 
society and needs material tools—build- 
ings, Organizations, money—but these 
last must remain subordinate to the 
Church’s primary purpose and they 
must never be in opposition to it. When 
the Church calls to its aid the constrain- 
ing power of the State or seeks her pol- 
icy too close to human affairs, too often 
the Christians yield to the temptation 
of a worldly messianism. The Church 
cannot be confined to the sacristry; it 
must act upon the world but through 
the means proper to it.%? 

Attention must also be called to the 
fact that the theology of religious liber- 
ty under which we still live was formu- 
lated in a very stratified society where 
it seemed that the social order should 
reflect the metaphysical graduation in 
the orders of being. It was considered 
normal that the faith of ‘minors’ or of 
the ‘simple’ should support itself by the 
faith of the ‘majors’, of the learned, and 
it was presented in terms of their more 
detailed and more erudite knowledge. 
But, right here, precisely, account must 
be made of the most characteristic phe- 
nomenon of our era: the consciousness 
of the common humanity of all mem- 
bers of the human race. The gospel in- 
spiration tallies perfectly in the mean- 
ing of this unprecedented progress: the 
progressive recognition of the personal- 
ity of each human being. 

Consequently, the Church’s doctrine 
would be less and less accepted in the 
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clothing of a sociological-religious tra- 
dition whose legitimacy the individual 
is incapable of verifying (nor does he 
feel any inclination to do so, even sum- 
marily) . 

It is in presenting its doctrine as un- 
bound to any human environment, as 
being not of this world but of God, that 
the Church dedicates itself to that liber- 
ty which has its source in a totally su- 
pernatural origin. And, on the other 
hand, it is in appealing not to the but- 
tress of secular power but to the divine 
call of each individual that the Church 
will have the greatest likelihood of 
awakening the responsiveness of what 
Kierkegaard called “the free inflamed 
subjectivity”. 

We shall return to these problems 
after seeing how faith inserts itself in 
human psychology. 


The Movement of Faith in Man: Belief 


a of the Holy Spirit and ex- 
position of doctrine, yet faith is still an 
assent and a consent; to be fully itself, 
it must be the supreme expression of 
liberty. 

When studying faith, by analogy with 
that mode of knowledge which we call 
‘belief’, the theologians have thrown in- 
to relief the role of free will in faith. 
The intentionality of faith, as has been 
seen, is poised in the inner action of di- 
vine communication where it is directed 
by a prevenient grace which comes to us 
from God through Christ, but liberty 
must co-operate with and consent to this 
grace.*? The fact that it is God who 
‘draws’ the believer to Christ—all the 
while exercising a powerful attraction 
to the will—does not suppress the acti- 
vity of the will but, as Saint Augustine 
explains, it is “a free movement rein- 
forced by that force which comes from 
strong emotion” .** 
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The act of belief is a judgment, but 
a judgment of an entirely different spe- 
cies from that of doubt, opinion, imme- 
diate inference, or syllogistic reasoning. 


Belief is not resolved by intellectual 
evidence. It supposes the interposition 
of an ‘underpinning’,** that is to say, 
an affirmation which exceeds strictly in- 
tellectual premises. This is what New- 
man describes when he states that belief 
is not a deduction but an assent. 


The belief of faith is only justified 
before a reality which is by its nature, 
or by force of circumstances, incapable 
of determining intellectual conviction. 
In this case, as happens in love, this 
reality can offer itself as an object of 
desire, which is the same as saying, an 
object to be acted upon by the whole 
suppositum. The act of belief proceeds, 
not from an_ intellectual argument 
(which would be incapable in this case 
of convincing) but from an affective 
act; therefore, it is the will which comes 
forward, or better still, the free engage- 
ment of the whole man. The impulsion 
of desire, moreover, is not spent when 
it reaches intellectual assent, but attains 
to the reality, the object itself of this 
assent. This happens because the be- 
liever has met an object of affection to 
which his intellect adheres. This is the 
reason why belief, in the full sense of 
the word, can only find existence be- 
tween persons, and the reason why there 
is implied a leap between the motives 
of credibility and the act of credence it- 
self,5—the leap “in which consists pre- 
cisely the engagement of the whole 
being” .*¢ 

Saint Augustine writes that, even if 
man can face other acts against the 
grain, it is radically impossible to be- 
lieve without wishing to do so. An im- 
posed faith is a contradiction in terms, 
not only in regard to the free choice of 
God, but also in regard to the free ad- 
herence which it supposes in man. 


If we apply this principle to faith, we 
shall say that faith is free because it is 
“irreducible to the mechanics of logical 
demonstration” .8? The signs which con- 
firm revelation can justify exterior ad- 
herence but they do not engender it. 
Let it be observed, moreover, that the 
justification of faith, as has been said, 
has as its goal not the creation of a 
conviction of credibility, but a convic- 
tion of truth. 


In the second place, faith is true be- 
cause the very nature of the movement 
that it arouses depends principally on 
liberty. 

In the third place, faith is free because 
it is the very realization of liberty. To 
engage himself in an act of faith, man 
must be aware of the spiritual condition 
of his being and achieve it in the same 
act in which he offers himself. 


Categorically speaking, all this comes 
back to saying that faith must be free 
under penalty of self-destruction. Once 
again—the idea of an imposed faith is 
self-contradictory. 


This analysis of belief holds good in 
the question of rationalistic humanism. 
To impose juridically the rationalistic 
ideology on a lay society, under pretext 
that it is scientifically proven true, is 
every bit as abusive as to impose the 
Christian faith. 


Rationalistic humanism, as a matter 
of fact, “cannot be held by a psycholo- 
gist as an irreducible premise, but must 
be rated a mental construction and a 
regulatory belief whose evolution shares 
in the general problem of the genesis of 
beliefs”.38 Every humanism which ac- 
quires the dynamic import of a world 
concept goes beyond its purely intellec- 
tual origin to obtrude itself “into a sys- 
tem of personal integration”.®® For ex- 
ample, in Communism the contradic- 
tion is often criticized between the 
scientific principles upon which it is 
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based and the messianism whose vision 
leaves observed facts far behind. 

Thus the analysis of belief induces us 
to promote a type of society for the real- 
ization of which the Christians as well 
as the non-Christians must take to the 
middle of the road. The former re- 
nounce their nostalgia for a sacral type 
of Christianity or the desire to establish 
a state officially Christian; the latter re- 
nc ince not ‘laicity’ but ‘laicism’ which 
in religious affairs violates liberty just 
as much as does constraint. 

We must now briefly explore the pro- 
jections of the principle of liberty of 
faith upon the structure of civil society. 


CONSEQUENCES ON THE 
CIVIL PLANE OF 
LIBERTY OF FAITH 


“Freedom of Choice” and “Freedom of 
Autonomy” 


A ll tradition has firmly insisted on 
liberty of faith. The lapidary phrases 
of Saint Augustine, Saint Athanasius, 
Hilary of Poitiers, Alcuin are constantly 
reappearing in new settings.*® 

Nevertheless, it is possible that theol- 
ogy has laid more stress on freedom of 
choice (which in the abstract analysis 
of faith rules out determinism) than 
on freedom of autonomy (which out- 
laws constraint). To insist on the first 
and reject the second, which is its corre- 
lative, would be holding to what the 
Marxists call ‘a mystique’. As Maritain 
has pointed out so often: “No one dies 
for free will; one does die for freedom 
of autonomy.’’*! 

If the act of faith is only realized in 
a free act, the more a man engages his 
whole being in an act for a motive de- 
liberately and freely chosen, the more 
the faith that he professes will tend to- 
wards the perfect conditions of its own 
fulfillment. 


Education, Environment, and Personal 
Responsibility 


A re those utopian dreams lacking 
any contact with the requirements of 
education and the fact of social condi- 
tioning? We do not think so. It is plain 
that religious training rightly imposes 
certain restrictions on the child just as 
the social environment plays a large 
role in the origin and development of 
faith. It is just this point that contem- 
porary thought has brought out, that 
the acquisition of liberty or the attain- 
ment of personality is the result of pro- 
gressive development. Faith advances 
normally from an undifferentiated stage 
to a more individualistic stage, from the 
accepted faith (foi-évidence) of child- 
hood to the personal integration of 
adulthood. The particular danger of a 
‘sheltered’ faith is that it either remains 
at the infantile stage where a certain 
imposed constraint necessarily predomi- 
nates, or it dies, which frequently 
happens in the inevitable transition to 
deliberate acceptance which the grown 
person makes. This ‘sheltered’ faith 
lasts as long as it is in the hot-house 
but vanishes before a strong wind. The 
sociological conditions under which the 
believer is called to live his life are in 
places where all the winds of doctrine 
are blowing. 

Social environment can no more re- 
lieve a person of personal responsibility 
for his actions than can education. When 
facing the necessity of sustaining one’s 
faith by favorable environment, one 
must, also, distinguish between the eccle- 
siastical community (normally indispen- 
sable because it is of divine institution 
and giving faith its social dimension in 
harmony with its nature) and human 
groups and assocations whose ties with 
the Church have varied regularly in the 
course of history. One aspect of this dis- 
tinction lies in the difference of con- 
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straint which each of the two types of 


society brings to bear upon the indi- 
vidual. 


Religious Constraint and 
Civil Constraint 


The description just made runs the 
risk, perhaps, of making faith appear 
solely as an act of liberty to the detri- 
ment of the pedagogical and social in- 
fluences which contribute to its origin 
and preservation. Certainly, the believer 
is not sustained in this world—at least 
not very often—just by the action of the 
Holy Spirit, like an island rising from 
the depths in the splendid isolation of 
the open sea. The believer is brought 
up in a family, taught in a school, given 
religious instruction in the parish church 
and, eventually, is caught up in social 
circles which extend wider and wider. 
Faith, then, is-not only the solitary 
tragedy of a soul face to face with its 
God, but a drama of a large cast who 
react on the principal actor and hold 
him to his part. If faith has been called 
a ‘mysticism’, it is only by overlooking 
the fact that it necessarily has something 
of ‘taming and training’ about it. In 
other words, if every type of formation 
admits of a certain amount of curbing, 
religious formation is no exception to 
the rule, especially a religion which is 
as dogmatic, hierarchical, and authorita- 
tive as the Catholic Church. 


In the same way it could be recalled 
how psychology and sociology cut across 
and complement each other, as shown 
in any particular sociological situation, 
and how they are most certainly acting 
together on the plane of religion.** But 
the same example would show that the 
social influence acts in extremely varied 
modes, according to the nature of the 
different groups, or, as Gurvitch says, 
along the different strata in the depths 
of the total social phenomenon. 


Consequently, if someone brings the 
discussion back to the lawfulness of cer- 
tain constraints exercised by environ- 
ment or by authority within the con- 
fines of the family, the parish, the 
Church, the State—even and especially 
in religious matters—the variable nature 
of such constraint must be borne in 
mind. What is fitting for the State can- 
not be suitable for the Church. 


Acknowledgment by the believer of 
the whole juridical and disciplinary or- 
ganization of the Church is rooted in his 
faith in the Church’s mission, or, in the 
case of a child not yet able to decide for 
himself in the faith of the parents. A 
man is held to the laws of the Church 
to the degree to which he submits to 
the Church and shares its life by faith 
and the reception of the sacraments. The 
attachment on the juridical level sup- 
poses a free choice to comply. Even the 
baptized person, who belongs by right 
to the Church, must freely ratify this 
bond. The Church’s laws and sanctions 
no longer have any meaning for anyone 
who interiorly rejects its authority. He 
places himself by that very act outside 
the Church’s reach. A proclamation that 
his doctrine does not conform to ortho- 
dox teaching, or an interdict from the 
sacraments, or excommunication, what 
can these things mean to an atheist? 
Even during those periods of history 
when the Church employed physical co- 
ercion, it had no meaning except in 
terms of a committment which the de- 
linqguent had previously contracted, a 
committment considered in those objec- 
tive days as irrevocable.* 


The constraint exercised by the State 
works along totally different lines. It is 
understood that, in democratic govern- 
ment, civil laws are sanctioned by the 
consent of the citizens. But the indi- 
vidual, considered in himself, is obliged 
to submit to the laws, witl: good will or 
bad. Civil laws force themselves on us 

















just as natural laws do. It is impossible 
to escape them. They impose a neces- 
sary constraint. A person can go on liv- 
ing outside the Church; he cannot live 
outside the world and society. The 
whole question is to know if Catholic 
teaching implies that, in living outside 
the Church, a person condemns himself 
to living outside the world. 

In fact, the problem with which we 
are concerned is not to measure the im- 
pact of social pressure and legitimate 
constraint practiced within the Church. 
The problem of ecclesiastical tolerance 
and of relations between its authority 
and liberty is a domestic problem of the 
Church and involves only Catholics. 
Even less is it our problem to analyze 
sociologically and juridically the coer- 
cive power of the State. Our problem 
is concerned solely with knowing 
whether religious constraint can reen- 
force itself with civil constraint so as to 
attain the realization of religious ends; 
whether the Church can appeal to the 
State for help in the Church’s mission 
of evangelization and sanctification.“ 


The Intangible Right to Religious 
Liberty and the Modalities of Its 
Application 


Tne preceding question, from the view- 
point of the State’s role, can be trans- 
lated: Can the State sanction the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty on the civil 
plane, or does Catholic doctrine impose 
on the State, in theory (thesis) if not in 
practise (hypothesis), the obligation of 
according the Catholic Church a privi- 


leged status? 


The only answer which agrees fully 
with the free character of faith requires 
the promulgation of religious liberty, 
not only as a lesser evil endured through 
tolerance or as a relative good as long 
as we live in the state of ‘hypothesis’, 
but as a principle secured definitely and 
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permanently. This principle is not in- 
spired by a superficial opportunism 
which attempts to adapt itself to the 
political changes of the modern world, 
but constitutes an evolution of the psy- 
chological structure of faith, deeply im- 
bedded in the human person and his 
liberty, no less than in his supernatural 
transcendence, even though other 
periods of history have stressed, instead, 
the relation of faith to its object. 


To be effective, religious liberty 
should be included in the constitution 
of each state and confirmed by juridical 
statute. Of course, the ideal of a spiri- 
tually united society, of a Church visi- 
bly co-extensive with the human race, 
remains poised like an eschatological 
promise on the horizon of human his- 
tory, but it cannot regulate the organ- 
ization of civil society in the world of 
today.*6 Supposing that there should 
come again another triumphal era of 
faith—religious liberty would still re- 
main no less a sacred duty.*® 


Theology, starting from liberty of 
faith, proposes and puts forth claims for 
religious liberty on the civil plane as 
an intangible principle; can it go fur- 
ther and specify the manner in which 
this principle is to inscribe itself into 
the State constitution and into the rela- 
tions between Church and State? State 
religion? Concordat system? Laicity, or 
complete separation of Church and 
State? 

It seems well that the modalities 
through which this principle is applied 
should be and should remain alterable 
according to the different local and cur- 
rent situations. The constitutional or 
juridical statutes which guarantee re- 
ligious liberty still vary very much from 
country to country in the world today. 
In rough outline they can be grouped 
under four headings. The first desig- 
nates the states where there is one reli- 


gion occupying a materially privileged 
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status. The non-established religions 
only enjoy a restricted liberty; non-con- 
formity operates against citizens; on the 
civil plane discrimination can be carried 
to great lengths. In the second class, a 
religion may be spiritually privileged. It 
inspires legislation and government, all 
the while safeguarding juridically and 
effectively the liberty of those citizens 
who profess no religion and those who 
belong to various denominations. The 
third type is that of the pluralist state, 
which gives on the civil plane equal 
recognition to the different religious de- 
nominations as representing cultural 
values corresponding to the legitimate 
expression of the citizen’s liberty; conse- 
quently, as in Belgium, all are subsi- 
dized. Finally, there is the lay system, 
separation of Church and State; here, 
the influence of religion on the States 
varies a great deal. 


Of these different systems thus sum- 
marily classified, only the first seems in- 
compatible with the principle of reli- 
gious liberty, itself a correlative of re- 
spect for God, for faith, and for the 
rights of the human person, “a subject 
of obligations and of inviolable rights,” 
according to Pope Pius XII. Though 
the Church is the natural ally of demo- 
cratic government, the political form of 
a state is a matter of indifference pro- 
vided moral values are respected. This 
discussion has tried to show, by analyz- 
ing the interior nature of faith, that reli- 
gious liberty is one of these moral values 
of which the Church must assume the 
protection and must do so openly, unfal- 
teringly, and without any equivocation. 
This protection entails civil equality 
for all denominations even in a state 
where one religion holds a spiritually 
privileged status. The political and 
juridical contexts in which these guar- 
antees will be underwritten admit of 
variation. This variation, a matter of 
scandal to some people, derives from 
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the very nature of human affairs, the 
step-wise process by which a dogmatic 
truth (liberty of faith) or a moral prin- 
ciple (autonomy of person) , is embodied 
into the history and the reality of hu- 
man events. As Emmanuel Mounier 
has so often written, an abstract moral- 
ization must be avoided, one which does 
not take into account the determining 
factors of experience, or a dialectic op- 
timism which draws unwarranted con- 
crete applications from a general prin- 
ciple by leaping over middle terms 
which are absolutely necessary to make 
the applications of the principle valid. 
In the case of abstract moralizing, the 
norms proclaimed are too rigid because 
they ignore the factual premises indis- 
pensable for application of such stand- 
ards; in the second case, and for the 
same reason, the directives proposed for 
action are unrealizable. 

If the diversity of historical situations 
and the time-interval before theological 
truths are expressed as political conclu- 
sions must be taken into consideration, 
then religious liberty and civil equality 
for all denominations are the only re- 
quisites for an honest declaration of 
liberty of faith. These two factors are 
inseparable from, and are practically 
bound to, the achievement of this end, 
liberty of faith. On the other hand, the 
concrete modes for putting them into 
operation, that is to say, the political 
and juridical regulations, allow for vari- 
ation. 

The reply to certain objections raised 
against the foregoing arguments will 
only serve to strengthen their positions. 


God’s Rights and Liberty of Consciences 


The principle of religious liberty, 
when in operation on the civil plane, 
does not constitute in any way a denial 
of the rights of God or of the universal 
and absolute value of the true faith. To 























insist that the State is obliged to leave 
the citizen free to obey his conscience 
within the limits of the natural law and 
the common good, is not to state philo- 
sophically that he possesses complete 
freedom to acknowledge or reject God. 
Religious liberty is defined not in rela- 
tion to God but in relation to a civil 
institution which has no title to inter- 
vene in a religious domain beyond the 
competence of civil government. Solov- 
yov has well expressed the difference 
between the State’s material force and 
the moral obligation where God's rights 
are concerned. “A moral being can 
never withdraw from the divine thought 
which keeps him in existence; but it de- 
pends on him to carry the divine idea in 
his heart and in the fulfillment of his 
destiny either as a blessing or as a 
curse” .*? 

Leo XIII explicitly distinguishes be- 
tween the two connotations in which 
‘liberty of conscience’ can be presented, 
by rejecting one and accepting the other. 
Liberty of conscience does not consist 
in stating that “each one can, indiscrimi- 
nately, according to his inclination, wor- 
ship or not worship God. But liberty 
of conscience can be understood in this 
meaning: that in the State man has the 
right to follow the will of God accord- 
ing to his conscience and to fulfill its 
dictates without anything interfering”’.*® 
Pius XI was more specific, carefully con- 
trasting ‘liberty of consciences’ and 
‘liberty of conscience’.*® Finally, Pius 
XII, in his famous Christmas Message of 
1942, the more significant because ad- 
dressed not only to Catholics but to all 
Christians and all men who seek the 
Light, recommends “the social forms 
capable of allowing and of guaranteeing 
a full personal responsibility in the order 
of temporal affairs as well as in the order 
of eternal.” He goes on to inscribe 
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among the fundamental rights of the 
human person: “The right to render 
God a worship in private and in public 
here includes the exercise of a chari- 
table activity of religious character’ .5® 
Care has been taken not to force the 
application of these texts by saying that 
the Popes themselves have dispelled the 
cloud which obscured the nineteenth 
century controversies, or that they have 
disassociated an agnostic philosophy of 
state from the concept of the State’s true 
role. 

The claim of religious liberty when 
addressed to the State involves a state- 


ment of the purely temporal character 
of the State’s mandate. It is in this sense 


that Vialatoux and Latreille wrote in 
an important article (in Cross Currents, 
Winter 1952): “Laicity is the juridical 
expression of liberty of faith’.5! The 
notion of ‘open laicity’ simply implies 
the temporal limitation of civil institu- 
tions and does not have the connotation 
of ‘Laicism’, originated by the militant 
rationalist group. It has already been 
shown that ‘laicism’ has no more title 
than any other form of fanaticism to a 
voice in government. 

Nevertheless, the formula seems too 
absolute, if not in the mind of the 
authors who make fine distinctions and 
are never carried to summary condemna- 
tions, at least in the scope they allow it. 
Laicity is one of the juridical expres- 
sions for liberty of faith; we do not be- 
lieve that it is the only one. The vary- 
ing situations of the moment obtrude 
here between the theological psinciples 
and their ultimate political conclu- 
sions.52 ‘To allow for variation is not to 
turn back to a theory of expediency- 
tolerance, because variation does not 
bear on religious liberty amputated from 
liberty of faith but in the modalities of 
application. 
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The Religious Obligations of the State 
and Civil Equality for Different Forms 
of Worship 





lL the theory of civil equality for all 
denominations does not repudiate the 
divine rights, as we hope has been 
shown, does the theory render justice to 
the obligation of homage which the 
State owes to God? 

The religious obligations of the State 
furnish the second objection raised 
against effective recognition of religious 
liberty. From these obligations, those 
theologians who uphold the policy of a 
state religion conclude that, if the popu- 
lation is Catholic, the State must give 
the Church a privileged position. The 
system of toleration is a makeshift which 
normally gives way to a system of privi- 
lege as soon as circumstances permit. 
According to them, this would be the 
only system fully conforming to Catholic 
doctrine. 

Whence the Protestant argument—if 
Catholic doctrine requires an officially 
Catholic state ,why not uphold it against 
wind and storm and endure persecution 
when it is impossible to realize? An- 
other consequence is the fear, very real 
among a large number of Protestants 
and unbelievers, that if they relax their 
vigilance, they will see reappearing a 
clerical state where religious and politi- 
cal minorities would be bullied.5% 

Before making a brief survey of the 
reconciliation of civil liberty for the 
different denominations with the hom- 
age which the State owes to God, cer- 
tain controversies of the past must be 
cleared away because they block the road 
to present day solutions and are in no 
way helpful. 

Memories of ‘two-sworded Christen- 
dom’, of the ancien régime, of liberal- 
ism, of sectarian laicism still linger 
around the discussions which would 
make great progress without them. What 


is the point of another refutation of 
the liberal notions that religion is a 
private affair and that the Church 
should be banished from public life? 
These theses have lost all significance in 
our time. The development of social 
psychology was sufficient to ruin their 
arguments. The individual and the 
community are too mutually dependent 
for a purely private religion not to be 
considered inconceivable. It is also fool- 
hardy to wish to deny that religions and 
Churches play a role in social and poli- 
tical life. With the evolution of present- 
day situations, the errors under fire in 
the nineteenth century have vanished 
or taken on a new look; the language 
in which they were couched has changed 
its meaning; whence the necessary dis- 
crimination between the Church's abid- 
ing principles and terms conditioned by 
passing circumstances.** 

Without prejudging the question, it 
is quite paradoxical that the majority 
of modern states and of Catholic states- 
men live in a ‘hypothesis’ in discord with 
the usual Catholic theory; that the Uni- 
ted States should have been in this situ- 
ation since its foundation in 1787; Bel- 
gium, since hers in 1831 when she freed 
herself from the domination of a Pro- 
testant king; Brazil, since 1870. These 
states and all the others where the 
Church lives and prospers under the 
common law and the system of separa- 
tion would therefore have to be treated 
as pagan or non-Catholic states because, 
if they were Catholic, the ‘thesis’ would 
be obligatory. Commentaries could be 
drawn out but they are not conclusive. 

Pass on to another argument: that 
the Christian is obliged to live accord- 
ing to his faith, not only in the sanc- 
tuary of his conscience, but also in his 
public life, especially in respecting the 
objective purposes of political life—this 
is obvious. But, from these facts, no 
conclusion can be drawn as to the man- 
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ner in which the State is obliged to 
serve God. 


Some argue, just the same, from the 
fact that religion is a social reality, that 
it follows as a correlative that society 
must honor God and respect His laws. 
But this does not signify in any way 
that the religious community is obliged 
to identify itself with the civil commu- 
nity, as was the case in the city of anti- 
quity with the pagan religions. The 
originality of Christianity is in its hav- 
ing made a cleavage between these two 
realities, claiming for itself a kingdom 
which is not Caesar's. The Catholic 
Church, especially, projects itself 
through a strongly organized social 
structure, both universal and religious, 
but by the same token it is impossible 
to identify the Church with any one 
nation, still less so with any particular 
form the government may take within 
that nation. The communal worship of 
a “Catholic people’ is expressed socially 
in the universal Church, and not 
through the intermediary service of the 
State which is in no way dedicated to 
take the responsibility of that function. 
This remains true, no matter what per- 
centage of the country is Catholic. It 
is evident that quantity has nothing to 
do with this matter and that what is 
concerned is a question of principle 
which statistics cannot resolve. 

If the form of worship which the State 
owes to God cannot be deduced from 
the fact that a Christian must be a 
Christian in his public life, nor from 
the fact that religion must have a social 
expression, there is no place to look for 
it except in the nature and the purpose 
of the state. 

At this point Father John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., introduces an enlightening 
distinction between the worship and the 
service of God. The State owes God a 
service corresponding to its nature, but 
how can it acquit itself of a worship? 
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It is not a substantial being, a creature 
of God: “ ... in what sense can the 
State, as a set of institutions, a function, 
an agency, make an act of divine faith 
or profess a religion? Is the state a sub- 
ject of the Lumen Fidei? .. . the state 
is not a hypostasis”. “ .. . the fictive 
quality of ‘person’ that the State has 
by a sort of attributive analogy, does 
not make it capable of an act of faith’.®5 


Nevertheless, in the eyes of a Chris- 
tian, God and his laws have dominion 
over the State. Christ is the Lord of 
the State just as He is the Lord of the 
Church; to put it differently, there exist 
above the State some moral and reli- 
gious values which it must respect. By 
this fact, political amoralism and abso- 
lute totalitarian exaltation of the State 
stand condemned. Besides, respect for 
God and His laws underlies and condi- 
tions, for the Christian mind, the re- 
spect due the human person, so much 
so that, if there is an interior relation 
between these human values centered 
about the person and the divine law, 
this interior connection is realized in 
the same way between the State and 
acknowledgment of God. Consequent- 
ly, the State which does not recognize 
God and does not accept His law, in- 
teriorly condemns itself of not fulfilling 
its mission, and therefore renders itself 
unacceptable to Christians. 

But here again is poised the question 
of knowing along what line this incon- 
testible principle should go into opera- 
tion. This principle is rendered inap- 
plicable to the majority of modern 
states if it is claimed that it has but one 
conclusion, a state religion, and when 
the conclusion leans on the distinction 
of ‘thesis’ and ‘hypothesis.’ Instead of 
this distinction of ‘thesis’ and ‘hypothe- 
sis’, there must be substituted, as Father 
Murray does, the distinction between a 
principle and its application, or the dis- 
tinction between an idea and an institu- 
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tion. Does the task really devolve on 
the State of making exterior and expli- 
cit this connection just referred to, that 
between God and the human and moral 
values? The State can only perform this 
task with the means at its disposal, i.e. 
legal and juridical decisions. But in 
themselves, these decisions have nothing 
religious; through themselves, they can- 
not interiorly Christianize the State. A 
state could be labelled Christian and 
can be ‘ornamentally’ Christian, without 
being the least bit Christian in its struc- 
ture. And it is the structure that really 
matters. The essential service which the 
State owes God is to be faithful to its 
own mission: the common good of its 
citizens—temporal, intellectual, moral, 
and religious—achieved by the means 
proper to the State, that is, not by acts 
of religion but by civil acts.5¢ 

In his turn, Karl Barth writes: “Cer- 
tainly, the ultimate, supreme and di- 
vine reason for the existence of the civil 
community is to allow the preaching 
and the hearing of the Word of God, 
and, consequently, to make the exist- 
ence of the Christian community pos- 
sible. But the only channel which the 
civil community can take over for this 
purpose, according to the order of God's 
Providence, is the way proper to its na- 
ture, temporal and secular, which con- 
sists in enforcing the law within the 
limits of intelligence and human 
strength so as to assure peace and liber- 
ty. The civil government, in the mean- 
ing God intends for it, has not speci- 
fically to search out means to become 
more or less a Church itself. The Chris- 
tian community should not plan an ec- 
celesiastical oligarchy for the City; to 
be quite plain, the Church must not 
turn the State into its tool. It is enough 
if the State, under one form or another, 
guarantees the Church liberty, respect 
and certain specified rights (official re- 
cognition, Sunday observance, access to 


educational and radio facilities, finan- 
cial aid, subsidies, etc.), and the Church 
will no longer have any excuse to yearn 
for a clerical state (Communauté chreé- 
tienne et communauté civile, Geneva, 
1947, pp. 32-33) .” 

The State then has some religious 
duties not only relative to individuals, 
for whom it must allow the completest 
fulfillment of their liberty in the choice 
of religion, but also relative to God. 
But these latter do not in any way entail 
the theory of a state religion. What is 
indicated is that the State serve God in 
conformity with its own nature and its 
own end, all the while respecting in its 
legislation the standards of divine law. 
The explicit recognition of this law by 
the State is not an act of worship; it is 
an incidental legal act which is very 
much less important than the operation 
of this divine law in the policies of the 
State. A state officially ‘lay’ can be more 
Christian in its legislation—and that is 
the important point for it—than a state 
officially Christian whose legislative acts 
belie its label.5* The idea of an estab- 
lished Church or of a state religion does 
not in any way arise from recognition of 
the State’s duties towards religion but, 
on the contrary, such an idea is irre- 
deemably condemned by the clear per- 
ception of the implications in the dis- 
tinction between temporal and spiritual. 
Theologians can thus concur with such 
sociologists as Dupriel on the pluralist 
system in which “the State is laic, which 
means distinct from _ religious socie- 
ties’’.58 

Christians who, like T. S. Eliot in 
The Idea of a Christian Soctety,®® pro- 
test against this purely ‘negative’ con- 
cept—which is really less negative than 
appears at first sight—defend the idea 
of a social monism because they say a 
Christian cannot be obliged to live 
drawn between two loyalties, his earth- 
ly loyalty and his church loyalty. But 

















this alleged disharmony issues from a 
confusion between a secular state deter- 
mined by its temporal ends, and a state 
ideologically and practically anti-Chris- 
tian; the latter is just as inadmissible 
as a clerical state. Actually, this identi- 
fication in no way follows and it has 
been, on the contrary, repudiated ex- 
plicitly on several counts. 


This faulty identification, however, 
raises a new problem, linked to all that 
has gone before but, by far, the most 
serious yet. It is said that the secular 
State is incapable of realizing its proper 
ends in the fallen world of sin which 
is ours without the intervention of Re- 
demption. In other words, in the fallen 
universe, the development of the na- 
tural and temporal order along its 
proper lines calls for an intervention 
of grace. 


The Salvation of the State, 
Work of Lay Christians 


Tae State, like every real being, needs 
salvation. Such is the dogmatic truth 
which inspires the Church’s interven- 
tion in temporal matters where a moral 
factor is involved, as well as her refusal 
to accept total separation of Church and 
State. Where it seems on the surface to 
be only political imperialism, it is often 
necessary to observe more carefully and 
see the faith of the Church in the uni- 
versal need for redemption. 


Recalling that the State has been 
willed in the designs of Providence and 
that it is subject to the reign of Jesus 
Christ, Karl Barth draws the obvious 
conclusion that the State “would not 
know existence independently of the 
Church and the Kingdom of God”. 
The State will be redeemed because it 
possesses the double character of pro- 
viding for and receiving into itself “an 
analogical image of the Kingdom of God 
which the Church proclaims”.** The 
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civil community subsists in equity, jus- 
tice and peace only when bearing wit- 
ness to the Christian community, an 
‘implicit and indirect’ testimony, in the 
degree in which it is expressed in poli- 
tical decisions. 

The Barthian theology of the State 
has the advantage of displaying the 
merit of the specific contribution made 
by the Christian community to political 
life, but on the other hand it tones down 
the distinction between apostolate and 
political activity, and thereby it runs 
the risk of reintroducing all the confu- 
sions between the ecclesiastical sphere 
and the political domain just at the 
moment when it braces itself to forestall 
that event. When Karl Barth speaks of 
‘Christian political activity’, he is not 
concerned with political activity, proper- 
ly speaking,—a Christian political party 
seems unacceptable to him—but with the 
gospel testimony indirectly reflected in 
public life. This ambiguity obtains in 
the very manner in which he defines 
the State. The State, described as a 
neutral magnitude, ignorant, pagan, 
situated between a natural right certi- 
fied as wavering and illusory, and its 
analogical correspondence to the King- 
dom of God, is no more than a blurred 
reality. On the other hand, the Chris- 
tian community has the right to take 
part “in the very human quest for the 
best form of State and the most satis- 
factory political system’’.®? 

All these elements of a theology of 
State would harmonize, so it would seem, 
if the intervention of the Church were 
distinguished from that of the laity 
and, in the life of the layman himself, 
his apostolic mandate were distinguished 
from his political activity properly so- 
called. These distinctions, in their turn, 
suppose the secular destiny of the State 
and the stability of the natural law. 

The Church itself does not have to 
contribute to human efforts in search of 
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a political system; its competence reaches 
only to the sacred or moral aspects of 
certain secular actions. The Church, 
all the while defending the sacred ele- 
ment inherent even in a secular life (as 
formerly in proposing the whole content 
of Revelation), gives supernatural tes- 
timony which is re-echoed implicitly 
and indirectly in political life but is not 
obvious in political decisions proper. 
The Church ignores the question wheth- 
er a constitutional king is to be preferred 
to a president of a republic, whether 
the English party system is to be pre- 
ferred to the American; it declares legi- 
timate a resistance against an unjust in- 
vader but does not itself give the signal 
for mobilization. 


The layman, on the contrary, can and 
should show political activity; it is 
through the political decisions, those of 
temporal affairs, that he takes acting in 
a Christian spirit, not just happening 
to be a Christian, that grace will reach 
out to the natural law—always threat- 
ened, always wavering—and that the 
State can build up a human civilization 
ready to go beyond the mere minimum 
grant of freedom of faith. In this sphere 
the action of the layman is controlled 
by political exigencies which have prior- 
ity in the relative and passing order of 
the secular destiny; his action can err 
because it is groping and because he 
does not know all the facts. 

If the layman had only the duty of 
professing his faith so as to give a ‘gen- 
eral orientation’ to politics, if he did 
not have concern for direct impact on 
secular reality and for its transformation 
according to its own laws of develop- 
ment, the secular world would lose its 
only chance, not only of being sanctified, 
but of succeeding on the human level, 
since it can only attain its purpose if 
redemption reach it. 

On the other hand, if the secular des- 
tiny of the State is not respected, if hu- 


man endeavor is not loved for its own 
sake, the layman is reduced to making 
civic power a tool of the Church. It 
would be opening wide the door to 
clericalism to give the State the man- 
date of being an analogue of the King- 
dom of God, without specifying that it 
can only be that by respect for its 
proper end. The abuses of a Christen- 
dom ‘of the two-edged sword’ were born 
of the will to make the empire a symbol 
and a preview of the Kingdom of God. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the State 
can be saved only if Christian laymen 
reconcile in themselves the double fi- 
delity of believer and citizen, the man 
of the Church and the man of the State. 
And, the State can be saved only in as 
much as each loyalty remains distinct. 
Sacral politics, or theocracy, on the con- 
trary, tends always to the identification 
of the two, to defining the citizen by his 
visible membership in the Church or 
the believer by his allegiance to the 
State; it ends disastrously in national- 
izing the spiritual or spiritualizing na- 
tionalism.® 

The ‘Christian State’ is not one that 
guarantees the Church a privileged ma- 
terial position by means of a legal de- 
cision without any religious import; it 
is the one where Redemption exercises 
its healing and directive influence 
through laymen, whether labelled 
Christians or not, who work on the poli- 
tical structure and Christianize it, not 
just “decoratively” but “vitally and real- 
istically”’.% 

The historical development of laiciza- 
tion, if it is the cause of keen-cut dis- 
tinction between Church and State, may 
be, providentially, the opportunity for 
a less superficially apparent but more 
vital and fruitful union of the two 
through the mediation of Christian sub- 
jects. For, according to the dictum of 


psychology, differentiation of functions 
is the condition for their more harmon- 
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ious integration within the person. In 
fact, the states of the ancien régime 
often camouflaged their absolutism be- 
hind a Christian facade—Bossuet draw- 
ing from Scripture the doctrine of abso- 
lute monarchy—perpetrating not a few 
crimes against the Christian spirit by 
their failure to promote justice, liberty 
and elementary equity for all men. In 
a democracy vitally motivated by the 
Gospel, the State should help the Church 
to assure it its spiritual mission, but not 
give it a materially privileged position 
nor lend it the support of civil constraint 
—dangerous benefits which often have 
for their end the enslavement of the 
Church and result in hampering its 
spiritual activity.® 


Thee are the three major objections 
that can be presented against the doc- 
trine of civil tolerance, and not one of 
them can stand up under analysis. The 
sovereign rights of God, the service 
which the State owes Him, the impossi- 
bility of absolute separation of Church 
and State—these in no way oppose juri- 
dical decision in line with liberty of 
faith. In dealing with these complex 
questions, a survey, already too long yet 
too cursory, cannot take into account all 
the nuances of the doctrine and all the 
facts. Its aim is primarily to indicate 
the bond between liberty of faith and 
civil tolerance. This civil tolerance can 
be implemented in many political and 
juridical contexts even though it flour- 
ishes best, everyone will admit, in the 
favorable conditions of a vitally Chris- 
tian state of the secular or lay type. In 
such a state, religious liberty is not an 
expedient, not even toleration, but an 
inviolable right of the human person. 
This right manifests the transcendence 
of faith, the supernatural origin of the 
Church’s teaching mandate and the 
Church's community life. It brings out 

































in its full value and full stature the act 
of consent aroused in man by the Holy 
Spirit, presenting it not as a gloomy 
acquiescence more or less conditioned 
and determined by environment, but 
as an engagement of the whole person, 
a total self-donation which supposes, 
animates, and fulfills the liberty of the 
person. 


Translated by F. A. McGowan. 


(From TOLERANCE AND THE CATHOLIC, 
a collection of articles by Yves Congar, 
O.P., and others, copyright 1955 by 
Sheed and Ward, Inc., New York. To 
be published in April, 1955.) 


NOTES: 


1. “To realize our condition as men, we need a 
common doctrinal basis in the form of a har- 
monization arranged of elementary beliefs and 
formulas of faith”; Jaspers states the problem 
very well as he considers, with a certain nos- 
talgia, that Catholicism, which in times past 
had taken the unifying role, “today seems to 
answer the needs of only a portion of men 
who are born into the world”. Conditions et 
possibilitiés d’un nouvel bumanisme, dans Pour 
un nouvel bumanisme. Renc. Intern. de Gen. 
1949, Neuchatel et Bruxelles, 1949, pp. 194-195. 


2. It was in this sense that Jaspers was asking 
Karl Barth at the Geneva conferences: “All 
the men . . . who do not have faith in the 
sense which you understand it, are they lost? 
Is real intercourse with them impossible? Does 
not this radicalism of your faith make you 
fall into the radicalism of excess, into a ra- 
dicalism that is a kind of magic and a kind 
of totalitarianism? Are you, the theologians, 
renouncing your exclusivism, the exclusivism 
of your belief? Then we shall be fully in 
accord”. Ibid. p. 244. 

3. Gabriel Marcel, Phénoménologie et dialectique 
de la tolerance, in Du Refus a l’invocation, Se 
éd., Paris, 1940, p. 277. 

4. This expression of Mussolini’s has been dis- 
cussed by E. Mounier, Feu la Chrétienté, Paris, 
1950, ch. II. It should not be necessary to 
say that this author has detached the term 
from its fascist context. 

$. Jean Guitton, Difficultés de croire, Paris, 1948, 
p. 195. 

6. Harold Héffding, Philosophie de la religion, 
Paris, 1908, pp. IX, 199, passim. 





10. 


This is the expression used by Henri Miéville 
who criticizes it elsewhere while defending the 
current liberal thesis. This author would have 
us “give to the word ‘faith’ a much wider 
extension than that usually made by the so- 
called organized religions when they put forth 
exclusive claims to the faith which saves” (p. 
129). The distinction between the foi-croy- 
ance and the foi-engagement “seems to indi- 
cate the priority of the faith which has values 
for its object” (p. 129). Chances et risques 
de l’esprit et les exigencies sociales, Renc. In- 
tern. de Gen. 1950, Neuchatel, 1950, 123-147. 


Xavier de la Bonnardiére, Devoir de croire et 
sincérité intellectuelle, Paris, 1949, p. 159. 
Quoted by J. Maritain, Du régime temporel 
et de la liberté, 2e éd. rev. & corr., Paris, 1933, 
p. 79, n. 1 


O. G. Woods, among many others writing on 
the subject, says: “As long as this situation 
(that of Spain) continues, the protests of the 
Church against the persecutions of Catholics in 
Russia and in the satellite states will be in vain. 
The Church exposes herself to the irresistible 
and irrefutable reply of Tu quoque,” Religious 
Liberty Today, Cambridge, 1949, p. 100. This 
cuts to the quick and shows how a non-Catho- 
lic can honestly reach the point of attributing 
to the Church a policy or a line of conduct 
which is not proper to the Church as such. 
Paraphrasing Saint Augustine’s statement: “pro 
pace laudabiliter tolerant, non ea _ laudabilia, 
sed damnabilia judicantes”, Monsignor Batiffol 
writes: “An extraordinary formula which 
could serve as a definition of tolerance: for the 
sake of peace they tolerate what they condemn 
and there is some merit in thus tolerating.” 
The author elsewhere observes that it was not 
this kind of tolerance that Saint Augustine had 
in mind in the passage quoted but that of 
chastisement of heretics by the secular arm. 
It is well known that in the Donatist contro- 
versy the Bishop of Hippo showed himself for 
a long time a supporter of free discussion and 
the method of persuasion. He only upheld 
the Law of February 12, 405, which surrend- 
ered the heretics to the rigors of the civil law 
after its promulgation, trying, as a lesser evil 
to mitigate the severity. 

Reverend Father Vermeersch writes: “Strictly 
speaking, tolerance is always directed towards 
an evil”; he quotes Saint Augustine but the full 
text of Saint Augustine is concerned rather with 
patience in adversity: “Tolerantia quae dicitur, 
patientia quae dicitur, sustinentia quae dicitur, 
longanimitas quae dicitur, non est nisi in malis” 
(Enarr. in psalm. XXXI, L.M.P., t. XXXVI, 


271), See La Tolérance, new edition, Louvain— 
Paris, 1922, p. 1. 


“Tolerance,” writes A. Michel (Tolérence, 
Dict. théol. cath., Paris, 1946, c. 1209), “is the 
negative permission for a real or supposed evil”. 
W. F. Adeney emphasizes the fact that the 
idea of tolerance is not equivalent to that of 
religious liberty and very much farther yet 
from that of equality of religion. (Toleration, 
Dict. of Rel. and Th., vol. XII, 1921, p. 360.) 
A. Meunier reaches the just conclusion: “In 
a positive approach, we can speak with respect 
about the sincerity, loyalty and conscientious- 
ness of others” (La Tolérance, in Revue ecclés. 
de Liége, July 1948, 217-228; September 1948, 
281-294, cf. p. 218). 

Does one escape from this ambiguity by in- 
sisting on the fact that toleration is not an easy- 
going opportunism but a middle way adopted 
towards an incontestable evil, the spiritual 
division of minds on superior goods: religious 
liberty and civil peace? Tolerance in this per- 
spective is then a good—a side issue, relative, 
accidental it is true, because born of evil. It 
is 2 good whose dissolution ane is obliged to 
yearn for at the same as that of the evil from 
which it sprang. This concept of tolerance 
remains negative because it is the theory of 
‘thesis and hypothesis’ (the ideal of right and 
the conditions of fact) and ends up with a 
system of state religion. What detours the 
non-Catholic is the simultaneous or successive 
stress on the good and evil included in toler- 
ance under different titles. On the other hand, 
it is ridiculous to suggest differences of opinions 
as the ideal of humanity and to base tolerance 
on doctrinal relativity. 


Also, while well aware that unanimity of 
minds in truth is a good, let us approach the 
problem from another angle. The question of 
civil tolerance is not to know whether unity 
or division of opinions is a good in itself but 
if the State is capable of taking a stand or 
acting on this question. For the State is only 
involved in these problems of ultimates in as 
much as it is the agency of its subject. Its 
business, therefore, is to know if its subjects 
are entirely free, as far as their relations with 
the State are concerned, to adhere to such a 
religion or to such a philosophy; in other 
words, its business is a problem of liberty. 
Now theology meets this problem and grants 
the State the right to legislate whatever will, 
without any equivocation, facilitate freedom of 
faith. Thus the point of departure for resolv- 
ing the problem of tolerance is freedom of 
faith and not the ideal of a truth uniting all 
men, which must be sought in another plane. 
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To sum up—instead of the logical sequence: 
tolerance, thesis and hypothesis, state religion— 
it is preferable to substitute another system, 
less ambiguous and more positive, whose links 
are: liberty of faith, freedom of worship, secu- 
lar state, separation of Church and State. Of 
course, there are a number of features common 
to both systems but the systems differ, never- 
theless, in their spirit and in their structure. 


“All the life and power of true religion con- 
sist in the inward and full persuasion of the 
mind; and faith is not faith without believing.” 
The Second Treatise of Civil Government end 
a Letter concerning Toleration, edited by J. W. 
Gough, Oxford, 1946, p. 127. Locke develops 
many other arguments particularly on the role 
of the State (on whom does not devolve the 
care of souls), the nature of the Church, and 


of its apostolate. 


Lactantius has recourse to them in religious 
controversy by persuasion rather than by coer- 
cion because religion cannot be forced nor can 
violence mingle with truth. It is betraying 
religion to defend it by coercion; the surest 
way to destroy it, is to use constraint. “Non 
est opus vi et injuria, quia religio cogi non 
potest: verbis potius quam verberibus res agen- 
da est, ut sit voluntas . . . inutilis est enim 
Deo, qui devotione ac fide caret . . . Nec potest 
aut veritas cum vi, aut justitia cum crudeli- 
tate conjungi . . . Defendenda enim religio est, 
non occidendo, sed moriendo; non saevitia, sed 
patientia; mon scelere, sed fide . . . Nihil enim 
tam voluntarium, quam religio, in qua si ani- 
mus sacrificantis aversus est, jam sublata, jam 
nulla est...” (Divin. Inst., V, 20, M.P.L., 
t. VI, 614-617). 

Tertullian, against the exceptional persecution 
laws, advanced the common law and especially 
the sacred right to worship God according to 
one’s conscience because the opposite leads to 
irreligion. ‘“‘Videte enim ne et hoc ad irre- 
ligiositatis elogium concurrat, adimere liber- 
tatem religionis et interdicere optionem divini- 
tatis, ut non liceat mihi colere quem velim, sed 
cogar colere quem nolim” (Apolog., XXIV, 
M.P.L., t. I, 418). Elsewhere the fiery apolo- 
gist writes explicitly that each one has the 
human right and the natural power to vene- 
rate that which he believes should be wor- 
shipped. It would not be to the honor of 
religion to exert constraint in a matter where 
free choice must make the decision, because 
the only offerings which have value are those 
presented with free consent. “Tamen humani 
juris et naturalis potestatis est unicuique, quod 
putaverit, colere; mec alii obest aut prodest 
alterius religio. Sed nec religionis est cogere 
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religionem, quae sponte suscipi debeat non vi: 
cum et hostiae ab animo libenti expostulenter” 
(Ad Scapulam, Il, M.P.L., t. I, 699). Pamel 
commenting on this passage says that it cannot 
be used “to legalize the existence of sects,” 
and reverts to Scorpiace where it is said that 
heretics should be coerced, not wheedled: “Ad 
officium haereticos compelli, non illici dignum 
est. Duritia vincenda est, non suadenda” (Adv. 
Gnosticos scorpiace, Il, M.P.L., t. Il, 125). 
But the context makes clear and the com- 
mentaries point out that the constraint in- 
volved in this instance is that which the author- 
ity of the Scriptures imposes and not any form 
of physical violence. See in this sense His- 
toire de VEglise, Fliche & Martin, t. 2; J. 
Lebreton, Les écrivains chrétiens d’Afrique, 
Paris, 1935, p. 170, m. 2.) 


Gabriel Marcel, op cit., p. 270. 


See Article 2 of The International Declaration 
of the Rights of Man by the Institute of In- 
ternational Law, October 12, 1929, in J. Mari- 
tain, Les droits de l’bomme et la loi naturelle, 
Paris, 1945, p. 116; Article 18 of Décleration 
universelle des droits de V homme, adopted by 
the U.N.O. December 10, 1948, in Autour de 
la nouvelle déclaration universelle des droits 
de l’bomme, Paris, 1949, p. 231. Lastly, the 
charter on the rights of man and religious 
freedom prepared by the Committee on Reli- 
gious Freedom in Great Britain, is the most 
explicit (H. G. Wood, Religious Freedom To- 
day, p. 131). It establishes religious liberty 
on the freedom to live in conformity with the 
will of God, in one’s private life and in the 
public domain; insists on the conditions of an 
effective religious liberty; right to change one’s 
belief without incurring civil disabilities; 
right of assembly, of association, of propaganda; 
right to religious instruction and education. 
The problem of religious minorities, it must 
be honestly observed, is no longer a domestic 
affair of an individual state, and it is desirable 
that it should become the object of an inter- 
national agreement universally applicable. 
Also see the declaration on religious liberty 
made by the Ecumenical Council of Churches, 
(Amsterdam, August 22 -September 4, 1948; 
Doc. cathol., 1949, No. 1043, c. 679-680). 
The word ‘expediency’ is used by Vermeersch, 
op. cit., p. 35. What must be the reactions of 
non-Catholics to such a text as the follow- 
ing: “The champions of a practical toleration 
keep for the word its proper valuation; accus- 
tomed to consider liberties as functions of 
truth, they define religious liberty, the liberty 
of the true faith.” (p. 35)? The answer will 
always be similar to that of Pierre Bayle as 
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paraphrased by Paul Hazard. “With Catholics 
there is no longer any chance of getting a 
common denominator for they always come 
back to their old jargon: we are the Church 
and you are the rebels. So we can scourge 
you, etc....” La crise de la conscience euro- 
péene 1680-1715, Paris, 1935, p. 105. The 
principle of the priority of truth over liberty 
is incontestable but, if we push into operation 
on the civil plane, by the methods employed 
by the civil government of which coercion is 
the most specific, we run foul of inextricable 
difficulties. 

J. Mouroux, Structure personnelle de la foi, 
in Rech. Sc. Rel., 1939, n. 1, pp. 59-107. 

l bid. 

John, 6:65; J. Bonsirven, Théologie du Nou- 
veau-testament, Paris, 1951. I P., ch. VIII, 
“La foi.” 

“Sigillatio quaedam primae veritatis in mente”, 
In Boeth de Trin., q. 3. a 1, ad 4. 

S:T:, I, q. 19, a 3, §, 10. 

S.T., I, 20, 2. 


“And it is the Spirit which testifieth that 
Christ is the Truth . . . If we receive the tes- 
timony of men, the testimony of God is 
greater. For this is the testimony of God, 
which God has testified of His Son. He who 
believeth in the Son of God has this testi- 
mony within him. (I John, 5:6, 9, 10; 2:20, 
27). 

“Lux ipsum visibile esse dicitur”, De ver., q. 
14, a. 8, ad. 4. 

J. Mouroux, Sur la conscience de la foi, in 
Rech. Sc. rel., 1949, t. XXXVI, n. 3, pp. 422- 
454, with whom we part company in main- 
taining in company with Cajetan (Com., II- 
II, 112, $5, 2) the distinction between certitude 
of faith and the experimental certitude in the 
introspective awareness of faith. 

Gabriel Marcel, op cit., p. 279. This recalls 
the problem of direct or indirect communi- 
cation of religious conviction with which Kier- 
kegaard was so preoccupied. Let us confine our- 
selves to this: the transmission of faith is an 
act unique in every way, not comparable to 
the simple communication of any form of 
knowledge whatsoever. 

Ibid., p. 281. 

“A religious attitude must not be imposed 
upon a grown man because only an exterior 
attitude is produced, which is not what God 
asks. The essential idea of Christianity (which 
is found only in it) is that by religion God 
asks for a man’s heart, his interior obedience, 
his love—things which are essentially free. 
Christianity has good reasons not to forget 
this fact; it is Christianity which introduced 
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27 


this idea into the world; it did this by detach- 
ing in a definitive manner the things which 
belong to religion from those that belong to 
the civil government, and by proclaiming the 
freedom of the act of faith which is the basis 
and foundation of religious living.” Y. de Mont- 
cheuil, Intégrisme et libéralisme, in L’Eglise 
et le monde actuel, Paris, 1945, p. 162, p. 165. 
Ibid., p. 163. Let us quote the outstanding text 
of Pius XII, an excerpt of which appears as 
heading to this article. The Pope begins by 
inviting those who do not belong to the Church 
“to be quick and ready to follow the interior 
movements of grace”, and continues, “While 
We want this unceasing prayer to rise to God 
from the whole Mystical Body in common, that 
all the straying sheep may hasten to enter the 
one fold of Jesus Christ, yet We recognize 
that this step must come of their own free 
will; for no one believes unless he wills to be- 
lieve. Hence they most certainly are not genu- 
their belief are 
forced to go into a church, to approach the 
altar and 


ine Christians who against 


sacraments. The 
‘faith without which it is impossible to please 
God’ is a wholly free ‘submission of intellect 
and will.’” 

Therefore, whenever it happens, despite the in- 
variable teaching of the Apostolic See, that 
anyone against his will is compelled to embrace 
the Catholic faith, Our sense of duty demands 
that We condemn the act. Men must be effec- 
tively drawn to the truth by the Father of 
light through the Spirit of His beloved Son, 
because endowed as they are with a free will, 


to receive the 


they can misuse their freedom under the im- 
pulse of mental doubts and base desires.” Pius 
XII, Corporis mystici. 

L. Malevez, Révélation et témoignage, in 
Mélanges de sc. rel., VI, cahier II], November 
1949, 217-222. 

S.T., II, q. 10, a. 8, 10, 12. 

Y. de Montcheuil, La conversion du monde, 
Brussels, 1944. 

Council of Trent, Denz. No. 797. 

J. Bonsirven, op ci#. p. 151. 

J. Segond, Traité de psychologie, Paris, 1930, 
p. 300. 

J. Lacroix, Maerisme, Existentialisme, Person- 
nalisme, ch. IV, “La croyance,” Paris, 1950, 
p. 100. 

l bid. 

Ibid. 

J. Segond, op. cit., p. 303. 

lbid., p. 304. 

A. Vermeersch, op. cit., pp. 58-59; S. Den- 
chien, Art. “Tolérance,” Dict. apol. foi. cath., 
c. 1718. 
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De Bergson 4 Thomas d’Aquin, Paris 1947, 
p. 217. 

Pius XII, then a cardinal, wrote that the 
Church by its spiritual education “aims to im- 
plant in man the conviction of the free and 
awful responsibility for his acts . . . in such 
a way as to rule out every violation of the 
proper rights of the human personality. That 
is the reason the old saying of Lactantius: 
Religio sola est in qua libertas dominicilium 
collocavit [M.P.L. VI, 1061], is still apposite 
in our day” (Lettre, Semaines soc. de France, 
1938, p. 7). Saint Thomas who upholds the 
death penalty for herectics, has insisted in the 
question of faith more on freedom of choice 
than on freedom of autonomy. But he asserts 
that the infidels, even those conquered in war, 
should not be forced to believe: “in eorum 
libertate relinquerent an credere vellent” (II, 
II, 10, 8). He writes in the same trend that 
the religious services of infidels can be tole- 
rated (II, II, 10, 11) and that non-christian 
children cannot be baptized without the con- 
sent of their parents. Later the child can be 
led into the Church, not by force but by per- 
suasion: “non coactione sed persuasione” (II, 
II, 10, 12). Saint Thomas opens the way to- 
wards a positive development when he justifies 
tolerance towards other forms of worship be- 
cause they represent a good, a certain ‘testi- 
mony of faith’, and because he wishes to pre- 
vent an evil (II, II, 10, 11). 

J. W. Lapierre, “Vers une sociologie concréte,” 
in Esprit, November 1951, II, 720-730. 

The subject of the use of constraint in the 
Church merits a separate study; we cannot 
pretend to probe it here. The Church lays 
claim to coercive power, spiritual and tem- 
poral, in its capacity as a legistlative and judi- 
ciary body. All true power to govern is ac- 
companied by the power to effect this by em- 
ploying certain constraints. Thus Saint Paul 
threatens to cut off particular members of the 
Church of Corinth (II, Cor. 13:10). The 
Council of Trent declares anathema the opinion 
which would hold that the only punishment 
that can be used against the baptized who re- 
fuse to fulfill their obligations is that of 
refusing them the sacraments (Sess. VII, De 
Baptismo, anon 14, Denziger, m. 870). Never- 
theless, although certain canonists are prone to 
visualize ecclesiastical power in the pattern of 
that of the State, others have with better in- 
sight perceived that the two societies do not 
seek the same end and that constraint must 
consequently differ. From which fact is de- 
rived the present-day renunciation by Canon 
Law of penalties frequently inflicted in the 
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past: exile, scourging. This ‘significant evolu- 
tion of the discipline’ not only points out that 
for the Church ‘this coercive power remains 
absolutely the same in itself and is in no way 
mitigated”, but also that the implications 
drawn from the distinction between Church 
and State are better understood, and that the 
modes through which the power is actuated 
vary in consequence (See Nicolas Jung, Le 
droit public de VEglise dens ses relations avec 
les Etats, Paris, 1948, pp. 81-93). 

Paul Ricoeur, in a recent article (“Vérité et 
mensonge,” in Esprit, December 1951, n. 12, 
753-778), sharply poses an analoguous prob- 
lem when comparing the clerical and the poli- 
tical syntheses of the True, both abettors of 
the Lie. There is involved here not a political 
clericalism but a theological clericalism, which 
would prematurely claim to unify, by appeal to 
authority, the different spheres of truth (for 
example, the scientific, mathematical, philoso- 
phical, theological), without taking into ac- 
count the respective autonomy of each or 
what, in Ricoeur’s eyes, seems to be their irre- 
concilable antinomy. The ideal of ‘integrated 
humanism’ is an illusion. The unity of truth 
is not granted now in this world, it is escha- 
tological. The State that claims to resolve poli- 
tically a problem of biology goes beyond its 
mandate, just as the Church when it claims to 
resolve dogmatically a problem of astronomy. 
In the case of political conformity as in that 
of clericalism, there is error as to the nature 
of the problem, as to the authority called upon 
to pronounce on it, and as to the scope of 
application proper to each authority. 

It is at this point, that the problem of theo- 
logical clericalism posed by Ricoeur catches up 
with ours, the problem of political clericalism. 
The two are, besides, historically and psycho- 
logically bound together. 

Yet, there, where Ricoeur stresses the contra- 
diction of truths and the ambiguity of civiliza- 
tions which are due to our earthly condition— 
aspects which are, as a matter of fact, too 
frequently passed over in premature and over- 
simplified syntheses and harmonizations—, we 
would also emphasize the new mode of unifica- 
tion required by this ‘Process of methodological 
differentiation’. It seems to us that there is an 
absolute need of another link, something real, 
either between the different planes of truth, 
or between the different authorities, something 
else than an eschatological hope for unity. 
Multiplicity cannot be granted us fully here 
and now, and unity completely refused, unless 
multiplicity itself lose all meaning. Diversity 
in orders of knowledge is not recognized as 
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related to unity of real being or of mind; 
plurality of Christian denominations is only a 
scandal in view of Christ’s unity; multiplicity 
of religiuns only raises a question if polytheism 
is unthinkable. Unity is therefore already 
granted, always imperfectly. The only limit 
to its variation is the nature of the reality 
which is unified. It is not mechanical but 
functional, or better, analogical. So as not to 
misconstrue this real unity, it is necessary to 
make further distinctions than those Ricoeur 
advances. Here is the progression he describes: 
1) the will to unify truth becomes violence 
when it comes down to the plane of civilization 
and is viewed as a project to be achieved; 2) 
particularly when the project is confided to an 
authority; 3) the danger of violence is immi- 
nent in the very concept of ‘Church’ which 
implies an identification between a special so- 
ciological authority and the authority of the 
Word of God; 4) this equivocal liason allows 
(though it does not cause) “the vehement de- 
viation of ecclesiastical authority become cleri- 
cal power” (767). 

For our part, we would locate the equivocation 
on a different plane than that chosen by the 
author; we would place it solely in the nature 
of the authority in question and that author- 
ity’s mode of operation. 

It is normal that the exigency of a unity should 
seek realization, for example, that ecumenicism 
should tend to express itself in religious matters: 
prayer and study groups; in the actualities of 
civilization: religious liberty and pacifiism. It 
would not necessarily lead to error if the pro- 
ject of unifying truth were confided to one 
authority (variable in each case). The fact 
that in the Church, especially, dogmatic truth 
and the truths which suppose dogma are en- 
trusted to one dogmatic authority does not 
inevitably produce violence. 

The equivocal arises when the authority is un- 
true to its nature and to the mode of opera- 
tion assigned to it by the very Essence of 
Truth of whom it is the mouthpiece. Thus 
authority in the Church is mot of itself am- 
biguous; it becomes so when it ceases to be 
itself. The Church is justified in striving to 
achieve a certain unity of truth; it could not 
abstain except in self-destruction. The Church 
is mot the guardian of the sciences or of phil- 
osophy but of certain truths, some of them 
even of the natural order because indissoubly 
linked with the truth of dogma. The ultimate 
cause for all this lies in the fact that reason 
and creation are of God just as much as are 
faith and redemption. In the innerself, how- 


ever, a man’s conscience may reintroduce am- 
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biguity and fail to perceive unity, but that is 
another question. 

To sum up—the process of differentiation, at 
work since the Renaissance, does not lead up 
to the dispersion of disparate truths, nor 
solely to the contradictions of a conscience in 
anguish, but to a more organic and more 
vitalized harmonization of the different planes 
of truth, each representing different authorities. 


This point is identical with that of Ricoeur 
(p. 23, n. 43); nevertheless, as the following 
pages of the discussion will show, we maintain 
a certain unity within the social dualism. 


See the statements collected by Archbishop 
Journet in “Droit de la vraie religion et 
tolérance civile des cultes,” in Nove ef Vetere, 
XXVI, n. 1, January-March 1951, 6-25. 
Cardinal Manning in 1875: “ .. . if the 
Catholics were tomorrow the ‘Imperial race’ in 
these Kingdoms, they would not use political 
power to molest the divided and hereditary 
religious state of our people. We should not 
shut one of their Churches, or Colleges, or 
Schools. They would have the same liberties 
we enjoy as a minority” (The Vatican De- 
crees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance: Re- 
ply to Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation, New 
York, 1875). Archbishop Ireland congratu- 
lated himself in 1892 for living under the 
rule of common equity as in effect in the 
United States. Cardinal Cerejéira in 1914 wrote 
that the Portuguese government, though openly 
inspired by Catholic doctrine, “grants freedom 
of worship to all denominations and does not 
support an established Church.” It is well 
known that this so-called Catholic state does 
not subsidize any worship. “What the Church 
loses in official protection, it gains in a vir- 
ginal independence of action.” Stripped of 
every committment towards the political power, 
its voice acquires a much greater authority in 
the realm of consciences. It leaves the field 
entirely free to Caesar, the better to busy it- 
self with what pertains to God.” 

Archbishop McNichols on the subject of the 
American Constitution wrote in 1948: “Every 
informed person—Jew, Protestant, Catholic— 
refuses to believe that the Catholic bishops 
have undertaken a policy contrary to religious 
freedom as guaranteed by the Constitution. In 
the same way, he refuses to believe that the 
Catholic Church seeks any special or privileged 
status, or that it seeks to infringe in any par- 
ticular point on the principles set down by 
the Constitution . . . The Catholic Church 
agrees with every government which recognizes 
the fundamental liberties of the citizen. If 
tomorrow the Catholics were to constitute a 
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majority in our country, they would defend 
the Constitution and all its articles as they 
do today because they recognize the moral ob- 
ligation imposed on all Catholics to live up to 
and to defend the Constitution.” 

Vladimir Solovyov, L’idée russe, Paris, Perrin, 
1888, p. 8. . . . Mgr. Journet also quotes and 
comments on this text in Exigences chrétiennes 
en politique, Paris, 1945, p. 284. 

Leo XIII, Enc. Libertas. 

Pius XI, Non abbiamo bisogno, AAS XXIII 
(1931), ibid, p. 62. 

See quotations and commentaries in Journet, 
op. cit., p. 310. 

“Christianisme et laicité,” in Esprit, October 
1949, mn. 10, 520-551; “Laicité de l’Ecat et 
question scolaire,” November 1951, n. 11, 701- 
710. 

Leo XIII writes: “When we descend from ab- 
stractions to the world of facts, we must guard 
against the disavowal of the principles just 
now established; they remain inalterable; only 
when embodied in facts do they take on an 
appearance of the contingency determined by 
the environment which brought them into 
operation” Enc. Au milien des sollicitudes, 
1892). 

Concrete references to these problems are 
found in Y. Congar, Lettre sur la liberté reli- 
gieuse: A propos de la situation des protestants 
en Espagne, in Esprit, May 15, 1948, n. 5, 
449-466. E. Chavez, “La situation du protes- 
tantisme en Espagne,” in Vie intellectuelle, XVI, 
1948, 6-36. Other Italian and Spanish refer- 
ences are cited by John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
“On Religious Freedom,” Theological Studies, 
vol. X, September 1949, n. 3, 409-432. 

In the United States, both the protest of non- 
Catholics against sending an ambassador to the 
Holy See, and the success of Paul Blanshard’s 
book, Freedom and Catholic Power (Secker 
and Warburg, 1951), are probably token signs 
of the growing influence of the Church in 
the States and represent a reaction against it. 
Blanshard presents the Church as a power- 
system against which it is necessary to struggle 
in favor of freedom, refusing to it the ‘false 
tolerance’ which it now enjoys. Father Murray 
sums up the four fundamental ideas of the 
book: 1) “the sole area of the Church’s com- 
petence is that of “devotional life.’ The Church 
belongs in the sacristry, as classical Liberalism 
put it... 2) ‘the supreme power of the 
democratic social welfare state over all the 
aspects of secular life’; 3) the democratic cri- 
terion of the majority vote for the solution of 
all human problems; 4) the scientific method 
as the singly valid guide of the individual or 
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the collectivity in forming opinions” (“Paul 
Blanshard and the New Nativism,” in The 
Month, April 1951, 214-225). Blanshard’s 
attack would have been more powerful if it 
had been less massive. All the Catholic theo- 
logians and a large number of the Protestants 
have been and will be in disagreement with 
him. 


One historian has carefully weighed his words: 
“There is a growing tendency among Catholics 
to present a bulk-doctrine founded on docu- 
ments of a very diverse nature, even on @ priori 
deductions to which some theologians have 
taken exception. No matter what the authority 
of these expounders, among whom sometimes 
there are Doctors of the Church, the historian 
is not dispensed from the duty of distinguish- 
ing between those assertions produced under 
the pressure of deliberately planned hypotheses 
and the fundamental principles which remain 
invariable, permanent throughout the vicissi- 
tudes of changing terminology and more or 
less adequate applications.” A. Latreille and 
A. Siegfried, Les forces religieuses et la vie 
politique, Paris, 1951, pp. 32-33. 

John Courtney Murray, “The Problem of State 
Religion,” in Theological Studies, Vol. XIU, 
June 1951, n. 2, p. 171, n. 14. Also see com- 
mentaries by A. Z. Serrand, Vie intellectuelle, 
September 1951, p. 98. 

Without wishing to credit other theologians 
with these ideas which they may, perhaps, dis- 
avow, it seems to me that these concepts agree 
with those of Father Murray, op. cit., pp. 164, 
170, 171. Jacques Maritain writes in the same 
sense: 

“We know that the State, as such, has duties 
toward God and that it must collaborate effec- 
tively with the Church. But the manner in 
which it discarges these duties may vary with 
historical circumstances, and the material con- 
dition, and must be adjusted to the dictates of 
reason. One way of collaboration may be made 
effective by prominent use of visible and ex- 
ternal means that are proper to the temporal 
power, and finally by the use of force in its 
different manifestations. In the other case, 
collaboration will proceed with the use, as 
principal means, of the moral and spiritual ac- 
tivities proper to the Church and primarily 
the power of Christian Charity”. Dx régime 
temporel et de la liberté, (from Richard 
O’Sullivan’s translation, Freedom in the Mod- 
ern World, New York, 1936), 

Father Murray asks what form the function 
of the State, cura religionis, should take, and 
answers: “the only form inherent in the very 
concept of the political association would be 
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solicitude for the liberty of religion which, in 
the hypothesis of the foundation of the Church, 
must extend to solicitude for the liberty of 


the Church. All the rest is concoction. (Ibid, 
p. 173) 


The other articles by the same author make 
with this an important collection on the theol- 
ogy of relations between Church and State. 
See “Saint Robert Bellarmine on the Indirect 
Power,” Theological Studies, vol. IX, December 
1948, n. 4, 491-535; “Contemporary Orienta- 
tions of Catholic Thought on Church and State 
in the Light of History,” ibid, vol. X, June 
1949, m. 2, 177-234; “Current Theology on 
Religious Freedom,” vol. X, September 1949, 
n. 3, 409-432. 


E: Dupréel, Le plualisme sociologique, Brus- 
sels, 1945, p. 36. This author who could never 
be accused of ‘clericalism’, does not see, more- 
over, any injury to liberty in the fact that 
the State mot only recognizes religious com- 
munities as legitimate organizations, but even 
supports them materially. 

T. S. Eliot, The Idea of « Christian Society, 
London, Faber, 1939, p. 26f. Also see the two 
articles of P-A. Messineo. The first accepts a 
state ‘essentially laic”; and the second puts in 


a claim for privilege. Doc. cath. 1952, n. 
1123, c. 718f. 


Karl Barth, Communauté chrétienne et com- 
munanté civile, Geneva, 1947, p. 37. 


Ibid., p. 36. 
Ibid., p. 24. 


See P. Ganne, Communauté nationale ef com- 


munautés spirituelles, Semaines Soc. de France, 
1946, 141-167. 


“What matters here is the distinction of the 
apocryphal from the authentic, a _ clerical 
state with Christian trappings from a political 
society vitally and_ realistically Christian” 
(Jacques Maritain, Les droits de L’homme, p. 
28). 


“It is mot in a juridically privileged status, it 
is in a law uniformly Christian, it is in a law 
uniformly inspired by its proper spirit, and 
in a uniform Christian equity, that the Church 
will find the assistance peculiarly appropriate 
to its work” (Ibid., p. 32f). 
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Tue Apostle Paul with unmatched 
fervor declares—““This is how one should 
regard us, as servants of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God” (1 
Cor. 4:1). Without being told by Paul 
or perhaps anyone else, the religions 
of the world have produced many stew- 
ards of mysteries. There is a root of 
mystery in our common life and any- 
one who proposes to speak about such 
mysteries, even without acknowledging 
them to be “of God,” gets a repute of 
religiosity. What passes as religion in 
everyday discourse is frequently nothing 
more than strenuous interest in mysteri- 
ous aspects of daily life. Paul is, how- 
ever, apparently referring to more 
Sharply particularized matters. Some 
persons among his Corinthian audience 
had been “boasting of men.” And the 
boasting had been in the names of 
those who must have looked very good 
indeed. After all, Paul and Apollos and 
Peter were no ordinary church mem- 
bers—they must have appeared as the 
most exemplary of soul-winners. Paul 
is rather harsh about the matter and 
discounts the personal loyalties by 
suggesting that the Christian’s relation 
is to Christ, who, in turn, is God's. Al- 
most by way of irony, he notes that 
everything else is the believer's co- 
equally and not in a hierarchical rela- 
tion. “Everything else” includes the 
world, life, death, Apollos, the present, 
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the future, Peter, and even Paul! “All 
are yours”, he asserts. 


If the reader is still curious about 
how to regard the religiously distin- 
guished, Paul says, ‘‘as servants of Christ 
and stewards of the mysteries of God.” 
The Christian church has never lacked 
the talent in providing the world with 
excellent stewards of mystery and also 
with excellent simulations thereof. To 
a frightful extent the priests and serv- 
ants in the church have had an appear- 
ance not unlike the medicine men of 
non-Christian tradition. It is almost as 
if some men have reasoned that because 
they have it on authority that they 
ought to be stewards of mystery, there- 
fore they ought certainly to be mysteri- 
ous. To be a steward of the mysteries 
as Paul and Peter and perhaps Apollos 
were is not anything easy to achieve. 
The issue has perhaps little to do with 
the length or quality of seminerv train- 
ing. If the lives of the above named are 
any clue at all, the stewardship is a 
function not of learning but ot the reli- 
gious trustworthiness which discards the 
simulations and always keeps the mys- 
tery in and of God. 

The world has always had its spiritual 
‘poseurs’. These are the men who make 
themselves God’s stewards by somewhat 
obvious and direct devices. A differen- 
tiation in costume is a time-tested de- 
vice. Certainly it is not just to judge 
all of the ecclesiastically clad as ‘poseurs’. 
But anyone who has worn an academic 
gown among non-academicians knows 
how simple it is to create esteem for 
your head which otherwise and quite 
properly might have been judged empty. 
The mysteries of scholarship, of philoso- 
phy, of dress, of manner, of assuredness 
—all of these have been used to simu- 
late stewardship. The scorn sometimes 
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expressed by earthy and even somewhat 
vulgar folk toward the clerics and also 
the professors is probably rooted in the 
ambiguous awareness that these men too 
can be fakes. Institutional decorum 
often protects the ‘poseur’, however, and 
judgments about a man’s genuineness 
seem to be made irrelevant in advance 
by the very office assumed. 

To make the distinction between ap- 
pearance and reality may seem an un- 
necessary cruelty but the world is full 
of deceivers and the deceived, and most 
of us protest the distinction only when 
it is invoked against us. The obvious 
eficacy of a good appearance in the 
world has created a this-worldly wisdom 
that is difficult for the Christians to re- 
sist. This occasions our believing that 
if everything is going well, even the sim- 
ulation, then all must be well. In con- 
sequence we get clerics who pretend to 
certainty because the certainty helps 
others; others dare to sound more pious 
in the pulpits than they do in ordinary 
conversation because they seem actually 
to believe that the simulation is what 
matters. One wonders often if the ex- 
pression in the Gospels cannot be under- 
stood more concretely—what profit is 
there if you win the whole world and 
lose your own soul? 

But there is irony in all of this too. 
For as will be indicated shortly there is 
an incommensurability between inten- 
tion and accomplishment, between vir- 
tue and reward, between honesty and 
usefulness, which ought to steel us to 
the recognition that God actually gives 
the increase. If we get too intent upon 
the increase of anything—of church 
membership, enrollment, the bank-roll, 
cooperation, etc., we learn also that the 
sacrifice of integrity and high-minded- 
ness and Christ-likeness might be ex- 
pedient. To leave the increase with God 
is to will those conditions which make 
Godly virtue possible. One wonders 
therefore if it is not the forgetfulness of 








God's mystery that makes such zealous 
posing so feasible. 


Certainly most of the mysteries of this 
world are not mysteries of God. As 
strange as learning is to the man who 
has little of it, there is paltry sense in 
giving its strangeness divine status. ‘The 
oddness of learning and the learned is 
rooted in the quantitative differences 
between men—more or less intelligence. 
No one can deny that such differences 
produce a kind of mystification. Wheth- 
er we like it or not, the differences be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled, the high 
and the low, the powerful and the weak, 
produce mystification and peculiar kinds 
of esoteric lore. All too easily have the 
servants of Christ—and often with most 
evangelical motives—assumed and used 
such mystifications to further the cause 
of the Gospel. It is a doubtful victory 
in this world to convert people by giving 
them wrong reasons for being Christian. 
Likewise it appears to be a dubious 
matter to substitute the mysteries which 
inhere in one’s status, learning, or in- 
dividuality for those which are truly of 
God. The mystifications of Paul, of 
Apollos, of Peter, of oneself must never 
be consciously exploited. Instead they 
must energize one so that the steward- 
ship of God’s mysteries becomes neces- 
sary. Everyone has adequate motives 
within his own self to make the need for 
God apparent. But once this is done 
one’s life becomes a nursing not of one’s 
peculiarities but of God’s mysteries for 
it is within these which we live by faith. 

In the pages which follow, an endeav- 
or to discover and state a few of these 
mysteries of God will be made. 


I 





A MAJOR mystery introduced by 
Christianity into every human life is 
noted in detail by Paul himself. It con- 
cerns the question of moral judgment. 
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All men do in fact judge the conduct of 
others. Though it has sometimes been 
asserted that whereas non-Christians 
judge by fallible and human standards 
and that Christians judge by infallible 
and divine standards, this is surely to 
neglect the greatest of mysteries. By 
strange inversion Christianity is made 
to express itself in the mystery of abso- 
lute and invariant moral judgments 
rather than in the ordinariness of rela- 
tive judgment. But Paul was not a 
moral absolutist in this peculiar sense. 
He was rather a kind of moral agnostic, 
who found it to be “a very small thing” 
that he be judged either by his friends 
or any human court. Strangely enough, 
he goes on to assert that he does not 
even judge himself. 

Paul does not write as if the Christian 
life could be anticipated by moral rules. 
For it is not to be denied that moral 
absolutes are a pretentious mystery in a 
world of relativities and contingencies. 
There have been few Christian leaders 
who have dared to resist the apparent 
sanity of claiming moral absoluteness 
as the hope of corporate life. Almost 
anyone can see the advantages of having 
generous universal principles by which 
to conjugate the oncoming particulars. 
It is at this point that philosophical 
categories stemming from non-Hebraic 
and non-Christian traditions have had 
harmful effects upon the genuine ro- 
mance and mystery of the Christian life. 
For, like the Greeks of old, most Chris- 
tians have invoked a distinction between 
the eternal and the temporal in such a 
way as to allow the eternal and God to 
be encompassed by principle and pre- 
cept (which in turn are said to be 
changeless) and the temporal and men 
to be deemed accidental and fortuitous. 
It is a moot point to consider whether 
Christians have not simulated steward- 
ship by becoming the guardians of moral 
absolutes. Actually they seem to have 
thus substituted one mystery—absolut- 
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ism of precept—for those of God. One 
of the consequences of this insistence 
has been the conviction that one could 
have the Christian morality without 
God, a law without a Gospel, and also 
a Christian without a mystery. 

The mystery of Christian morality 
expresses itself, as Paul also said, in not 
acquitting yourself even if you are aware 
of nothing against yourself. Nor can 
one legitimately judge others with final- 
ity either; for to admit God's existence 
and presence is to admit the possibility 
of God's judgment being qualitatively 
distinct from one’s own. There is an 
understandable impatience among all 
of us to right the wrongs and to tip the 
balance in favor of the good. Most of us 
err as Christians in the interest of what 
we think is the immediate good. On be- 
half of proximate moral goals we are fre- 
quently distinguished for finding rather 
elaborate religious motivation for our 
behavior and judgments. Certainly it 
is even a mystery that God can wait so 
long; and it is part of the mystery for 
which every Christian must learn to be 
the steward, namely, that we exercise 
patience even to the point of allowing 
apparent wrongness to injure ourselves 
and doing it without complaint. The 
cause of Christ is served by attributes 
the world thinks little of, such as love 
and patience and humility and forgive- 
ness. Not to judge another, not to com- 
mand access to the moral absolutes, not 
to exercise oneself with certainty about 
the quality of another man’s heart—are 
not these the very conditions that ought 
to reduce our talk and increase our god- 
liness? 

A little human history tells us a sad 
story. Men become most devilish and 
dangerous to one another when they 
claim to possess the absolutes and cer- 
tainties and the corresponding authority 
by which to bend all of history. It is 
a very melancholic reflection to remem- 
ber that all of the worst things said about 
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communists and their attitudes towards 
others, could (according to Herbert 
Butterfield, himself a Christian histor- 
ian) also be said about Christians who 
thought they were most like God when 
they were most demanding of others on 
behalf of certain moral absolutes. To 
admit one’s humanity and simultaneous- 
ly not to regret it—this is the task that 
only grace makes easy. This is so un- 
like all things human, that, for all of 
us, and Paul too, it is a mystery of God 
of which we are not the inventors but 
only the stewards. 

Within the body of believers called 
the Church there has always been the 
insistence that Christians ought to live 
by grace. However, in the interest of 
order and decorum the mysteries of 
grace-filled living have been denied. 
Against Paul and perhaps with the most 
obnoxious of the Pharisaical traditions 
which Paul also opposed, Christians 
have chosen to reduce the mysteries in 
favor of invariant rules. Instead of the 
mystery in God we then have the mys- 
tery in the invariant rule. Instead of 
freedom and liberty being the preroga- 
tive of the life of faith—indeed mysteri- 
ous—there has been substituted the ob- 
viousness of rule-limited behavior. The 
expression of grace in a human life is 
surely not to obey rules already laid 
down but is instead the creation of an 
inner enthusiasm and the power to love. 
No one can love on principle. To be as 
God is, is to love when all the principles 
are against you. No other expression of 
grace is quite so radical as that which 
gives me the power to love others as 
God loved me. It is this latter kind of 
behavior that is complementary to God's 


mystery. 
II 
con salvation schemes of the world 


propose that individuality be subor- 
dinated to common social standards. 





The individualistic is the idiosyncratic 
and is in this form evil. The transition 
from childhood to maturity ordinarily 
seems to be out of the individualistic 
and into the social and communal, out 
of the mysterious and into the commu- 
nicable. But it is at this point that the 
Christian faith creates a mystery; for 
one of the consequences of faithfulness 
is the genuine individuation it produces 
in each person. Instead of less individu- 
ality and hence less mystery, it asks more 
individuality and more mystery. 

Many persons are quite content to 
denominate themselves in virtue of the 
group or groups to which they belong. 
But to the extent that men can be suc- 
cessfully described by the groups to 
which they belong, to that very extent 
they are perhaps least like God and 
most worldly. Allegiance to standards 
posited by clubs, by states, by churches, 
by racial groups can be praised, and us- 
ually are, for the obvious reason that 
such conformity produces character and 
predictability of behavior. This should 
not confuse the Christian. Not every- 
thing good is the province of the Chris- 
tian simply because it is good. Most of 
the earnestness of social morality is ex- 
pended upon learning to conform. It is 
often the sober well-wishing of good 
people which leads them to ask that 
even the institutions of learning, and of 
religion, along with the law and politi- 
cal power, be used to produce the loyal- 
ty to standards which many think neces- 
sary. Without quite admitting it, most 
of us perhaps admire conformity in 
others and differences only in ourselves. 
Others seem safe and intelligible, and 
much less of a threat, to the extent that 
they can be easily categorized. It is 
very doubtful praise for a Christian to 
be known as one who is motivated to 
conformity without the application of 
gross and violent stimulants. For easy 
conformity is an- indication of a very 
slight degree of individuality. 
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Those men who deny others the ex- 
pressions of freedom are most irreligious 
not for what they say—or do not say— 
about God but rather for what they do 
to their fellow men. Jesus is quoted as 
saying on behalf of the King: “For I 
was hungry and you gave me food, I was 
thirsty and you gave me drink, I was a 
stranger and you welcomed me... ” 
When the righteous express their sur- 
prise in the question, “And when did we 
see thee—?”, the King answers, “In as 
much as you did it to one of the least of 
these my brethren, you did it unto me.” 
Then to another group, Jesus adds: “In 
as much as you did it not to one of the 
least of these, you did it not unto me.” 
For many centuries and in all kinds of 
historical situations Christians have had 
to fight for the right to exist—and al- 
ways but in varying degrees as non-con- 
formists to the world. The greatest 
enemies of faith are perhaps not those 
who insist that there is no God, but 
rather are those who strengthen that 
tendency, be it political or religious, 
augmented by learning or fomented in 
ignorance, which would subsume all men 
into kinds, into groups, and infer their 
defining characteristics from the group 
to which they belong. Such a mode of 
behavior denies to men the propriety of 
individual needs being individually felt. 
Anything which denies men the expres- 
sion of their individuality is denying 
one of the God-given mysteries. 

To the extent that Communism suc- 
cessfully describes individuals by using 
class categories, to that very extent the 
individuals described are profoundly 
irreligious. Whatever the honor due 
America, what has been most significant- 
ly religious in a Christian sense about 
us is the freedom we have been granted 
to disregard all labels and to judge 
people as original editions, as genuine 
individuals. Likewise, America will 
perhaps become most irreligious when 
this freedom is lost, irrespective of how 
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anti-Satan we may sound in our respect 
for conformity to standards of religious 
and American vintage. 

If men are only lovable under certain 
conditions, when, for example, they 
conform to standards of a group, then 
too the expressions of Christian faith 
are vitiated. Christian nurture restores 
our integrity by putting the goal of self- 
development within each self and not 
outside of it. We become new creatures 
in Christ by being inwardly transformed. 
Conversion is intimate and personal and 
does not mean a redirection of the per- 
sonal energies to an external ideal. 
Augustine dared to say that the rule for 
the Christian was to ‘love God and do 
what you will’. We learn as Christians 
to be what God made us, indigenous, 
peculiar, and individual. Because there 
is a God, there is no one else to live for 
us, no one to die for us, no one to bear 
our responsibilities. We believe for our- 
selves, each to his own, and no one else 
can ever constitute a man among the 
redeemed without his voluntary coop- 
eration. This is the individualism and 
mystery that relates God and man. 

When most views of life reward us 
for losing the idiosyncratic and the char- 
acteristically ‘mine’, the Christian faith 
restores us to our selfhood. In the name 
of all that seems sensible and true, most 
of us protest the limits that define us. 
The ugly want beauty, the handsome 
want power, the ignorant want intelli- 
gence, the intelligent want fame, the 
famous want to live forever. Every- 
where the limits of individuality, physi- 
cal, cultural, economic, psychological, 
are deplored and become the roots of 
the envy and jealousy that make us de- 
fiant towards God and discontent with 
our humanity. The remarkable func- 
tioning of grace in daily life comes in- 
deed as a peace which passes under- 
standing. A mystery of God, so difficult 
to accept and so grudgingly acknowl- 
edged, is the grace which allows us to 
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accept our date of birth, our span of 
years, our aging, our ancestry, our genes 
and chromosomes, even our psychical 
limits. We are neither disembodied 
spirits nor merely protoplasm. When 
social pressures make us discontented 
with all which cannot be changed and is 
truly ours, the presence of God's grace 
gives us the power to change what is 
really changeable, ourselves, and accept 
again our individuality. The mystery of 
Godliness is within everyone’s grasp. To 
acknowledge oneself as a sinner and to 
be saved not by conformity but by 


grace is to know oneself as the recipient 
of God's favor. 


Ill 


y+ onan the writings of Paul, 
the apostle, one finds him delineating 
the outlines of the central mystery of 
the Christian life, i.e., the fact that each 
man can be justified by faith. To lose 
this awareness is to lose the gospel it- 
self. Even though some churches have 
latched onto expressions about faith and 
used them polemically against other 
bodies of believers, we must never be 
deluded into believing that the validity 
of the expressions lies in the theological 
position and churches it has engendered. 
To be justified as a person is the ‘de- 
sideratum’ of all men. Even Al Capone 
sought justification when he protested 
the judge’s sentencing with the words, 
“But mine’s a legitimate racket.” To 
be alive is to be on trial and every man 
(and even the child) possesses the dis- 
positional property that leads to judg- 
ing himself and others. To know that 
our living is an exercise in gaining jus- 
tification is not limited to those who are 
religious. Religion creates and sustains 
the conviction that lives are justified 
or not justified as the case may be, by 
God. However God be conceived, to be 
justified by Him adds a strangeness that 
renders suspicious all easy justifications, 
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all easy consciences, and makes besides 
for that turmoil and concern that is the 
dark side of religion as well as its light 
side, its sorrow as well as its joy. 
Margaret Mead, the distinguished 
American anthropologist, has pointed 
out that most people have to be edu- 
cated into the awareness that they have 
a culture. Without knowing that they 
have one, they easily assume that all 
people ought to sit as they do—on chairs 
or on the floor as the case may be. Or 
without knowing that they are accul- 
turated they criticize others for being 
unnatural. This has a peculiar relevance 
for the preaching of Christianity. Most 
people do not know that they live in a 
system of justification, where the ways 
of doing almost anything bring praise 
or blame. To become justified is to con- 
form to the ideality offered by the social 
context. Undoubtedly the majority of 
men would agree that there is only one 
sensible and decent way to be a man. 
But Christianity preaches against justi- 
fication by lawful conformity or by com- 
mendable deeds. Instead, the Gospel, 
the extraordinarily good news, says that 
none of us can find contentment within 
any cultural order nor is our peace to 
be gained by being exemplary within it. 
Our opportunity is to be justified by 
faith in Christ who, though He was a 
man and a part of the culture was still 
not completely of it. Christians know 
Him as God because each person’s exist- 
ence can be referred to Him and each 
equally wherever he or she is in human 
history. Oddly enough, just as many are 
in a culture without knowing it and just 
as we are most unable to understand 
others without condemnation when we 
are ignorant, so also are we in a system 
of justification without knowing it and 
most unable to love God and others 
when we are ignorant of that fact. 
Christian preaching ought to make 
clear the simple fact that amid our busy 
daily life we all are seeking justification. 
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Not knowing this, we are blind to our _—_ already has, gets—this is an empirical 
need for God and we assume that things _ truth in history. But Christianity levels 
cannot be otherwise. But there is more all men before God and thus puts justi- 
to Christian preaching and this is not _ fication within reach of all. All are sin- : 
trading in the obvious. Christ is the ners and all who will can be justified 
faithful man’s justification. When all _ by the Christ. The condition is not easy 
the world and all of its interlacing sys- but it is possible. 

tems credit the rich, the powerful, the Often Christians tend to become cyni- 
proud, and the talented, and when the cal about God’s chances in the world. 
whole of existence seems to crush the Most of us carry an anguish born of 
little ones of the world, then the preach- despairing of the ultimate victory. But 
ing of Jesus Christ and Him crucified is not this because we have disparaged 
begins to make sense. The Magnificat the mysteries? We seek God's point of 
of a simple woman of the Near East and _ view, and we talk as if we command it. 
one whom the Christians call the We are not the stewards of all that is 
Mother of God declares the mystery of | God’s, neither His knowing nor His 
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Christ even before His birth. “...He judgment. To be Christianly human, we 
has scattered the proud... He has put must content ourselves with being the 
down the mighty from their thrones, stewards of mysteries. And this is not 


. .. exalted those of low degree; He has __ to suffer.unduly! When one admits the 
filled the hungry with good things, and _state of his own affairs is it not true that 
the rich he has sent empty away.” already we are ‘filled’ and ‘have become 

The justification the world offers is rich’ (I Cor. 4)? And is it not true that 
limited to those who possess the differen- | our major regret is that we did not be- 
tially bestowed qualifications. Whoever come Christians sooner? 
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ON SCRIPTURAL EXEGESIS 


Te varying treatment of the Bible 
through the centuries is most profound- 
ly realized when we reflect upon the dis- 
tinctly different type of exegesis em- 
ployed today by Biblical scholars in 
comparison with that employed in the 
days of the Rabbis. Where once it was 
the intention of the Rabbis to treat the 
Bible as the source from which truth 
might be educed in maxim, speculation, 
law or parable, it has today become 
legion to treat it philologically, cultur- 
ally, sociologically and historically. The 
religious message is pressed down and 
obscured by the weight of preliminary 
questions. The spirit trembles before 
the categories of the scholar. The Bible, 
I may suggest, is being subjected to a 
literalness of another kind—the literal- 
ness of fact. This literalness, persist- 
ing in the conviction that this liber- 
ates the intelligence, succeeds more 
effectively than ever before in con- 
stricting its advance. Where once the 
religious mind might play freely among 
concepts, seeking in their exposition 
undisclosed resources, freeing truth 
from its concealment, explicating the 
opaque for the purposes of insight, the 
scholarly mind today tends to restrict 
the religious from appearing at all. 
Each of the segments that compose the 
complex and well-bureaucratized field 
of Biblical research vies for priority, and 
with each monograph facts are un- 
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earthed; but that which made possible 
the facts themselves is more genuinely 
disguised. 

We must ask not only the question 
whether the Bible is to be subject to 
scientific criticism. We must ask fur- 
ther: why do we criticize? What motive, 
what impulsion, what call within com- 
pels us to be more rigorous and exact- 
ing with the professed Word of God 
than with the words of mortals? One an- 
swer is assured. The consequences of 
mistaking the Word of God are greater, 
infinitely greater, than the consequences 
of mistaking the word of man. This is 
a profound reason, yet who besides the 
Rabbis and a few neglected and lone- 
some theologians have dared to suggest 
this as a reason for their critical pas- 
sions? More frequently the critic is an 
inverted theologian, a theologian frus- 
trated by the divine and turned in upon 
himself. Who have been the most rigor- 
ous and radical critics? The early Ger- 
man school assuredly. Most of its mem- 
bers, however, were descendants of 
strictly Protestant families. The vigor 
of their rebellions found creative 
strength in the analysis of the Bible. 
The courage they lacked to assail the 
prevailing dogmatism of the day, they 
channelled into the assault upon the 
hallowed rock of dogmatism, the Bible. 
Some men became theologians, some be- 
came metaphysicians, some became cri- 
tics—but all rebelled. All refused to 
stand satisfied, and they were right. Yet 
unfortunately, when a tradition is young 
it is most virile; when it acquires knowl- 
edge and understanding, at that point 
where true creativity might arise, a crea- 
tivity tempered by judiciousness and 
accuracy of perspective, the tradition 
frequently has already entered its senes- 
cence. 
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The generations of Biblical critics, mo- 
tivated by the dispassion of science, the 
zeal for fact, the dedicated pursuit of 
the historically true, have created an in- 
telligence which in our day seems in- 
creasingly incapable of confronting the 
Bible in its spontaneous uniqueness, its 
uniqueness as the document of God's 
speech. The accretion of historical in- 
sight has been disproportionate to theo- 
logical vigor. Historical criticism has 
drawn strength in its enterprise, while 
theology has languished. This is an im- 
plicit reproof to theology as well as to 
criticism, for quite obviously the uncon- 
tested authority of theologians rested 
upon the unexamined fortress of Scrip- 
ture. The fortress was breached, the walls 
in disrepair, but unlike the Temple of 
old there was no fund available, neither 
spiritual nor intellectual, for its refur- 
bishment. With the advent of Biblical 
criticism, theology withdrew. 

In its place has arisen a discipline as 
dubious in its strength as was classical 
theology in its decline. For to create 
the Bible anew as the ordering of his- 
torical, mythical, philological, literary, 
archeological, and religious preference 
leads less to the enrichment of the 
understanding than to its weakening. 
For nothing is achieved by the mere 
recognition of a multiplicity of sources, 
The Bible is not more clearly under- 
stood for our having recognized the 
variety of its authorship, the stages of 
its composition and redaction, the mu- 
tation of its convictions. By contrast to 
this the tradition of “standing on Scrip- 
ture” is deemed insufferably unenlight- 
ened 


We should agree with such a judg- 
ment were the truth not, in fact, more 
devious and concealed. The displace- 
ment of literal belief by the refined and 
prudent intelligence is not to be de- 
meaned: to have reconstructed, how- 
ever partially, the psyche, history, atti- 
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tude, morals of the Bible is clearly more 
valuable than the assumption of an un- 
examined truth. Yet let us for a mo 
ment compare: the unrefined Biblical 
mind is frequently designated the “myth- 
ical” mind, the superstitious mind. The 
mythical mind is assuredly more confi- 
dent in its espousals than the enlight- 
ened intelligence; the latter, too deli- 
cate in its subtleties, too imposing in its 
requirements, is disturbed by the naive 
convictions of the so-called mythical 
mind. The mythical mind gives shelter, 
with no questions asked, to the varied 
species of the imagination: fancy, per- 
ception, hypothesis, and fact, all unquali- 
fied, unreflected, indistinguished. Yet 
it faces neither the exorbitant demand 
for proof nor the exactitude of argu- 
ment which the formulations of mod- 
ern Biblical criticism demand. Its posi- 
tion rests with affirmation. Its content- 
ment lies in faith. For it, the myth is 
not myth but reality. The error is not 
error, but truth. The imagination is not 
mere fancy, but the fount of creation. 
In some fashion it must be recognized 
that the understanding of the Bible as 
historically revealing literature has ab- 
solutely nothing to say concerning the 
Bible as God-revealing literature. 
Though the former may represent suc- 
cessfully dimensions of experience and 
perception through which the reception 
and casting of revelation may be more 
specifically interpreted, the literature as 
encounter between God and Israel re- 
mains untouched. It may be thought 
that by my somewhat immoderate analy- 
sis I seek to despoil Biblical criticism of 
its accomplishments. Nothing could be 
more erroneous. Anyone who attempts 
to encounter more than his qualifications 
will permit him to understand, inevi- 
tably mutilates his. object and distorts 
the properly useful function of his tech- 
niques. So the Biblical scholar, who— 
frequently lacking conception of his jus- 
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tified function—is distracted from his 
legitimate pursuit. 

The Biblical scholar, in consequence 
of an almost hopeless confusion of the 
relevant and the irrelevant, may con- 
struct theologies designed to dispute the 
concept of revelation in its entirety; he 
may infer from the relativism of fact to 
the irrelevance of God; he may induce 
the error of an absolute religion from 
the multiplicity of its factually condi- 
tioning causes; yet in doing so he does 
not meet the problem. The Biblical 
scholar who lacks all faith, all belief, all 
conviction concerning God’s actuality 
and concern for history is ultimately 
soundest in his analyses, for he scrupu- 
lously avoids all theological controversy 
and interpretation, concerning himself 
without ambiguity with what can be 
factually ascertained. He is rightfully a 
cultural historian, whose source book is 
the Bible: a literature by which a people 
has sought to express its ideal fancy— 
superstitious, confused, primitive—yet 
significant as an event in the history of 
civilization. He is the safest of scholars 
for he will permit himself no con- 
fusion of scholarship and theology such 
as Biblical critics all too frequently in- 
dulge. 

The theological scholar who has mis- 
placed the nature of belief achieves too, 
as I have suggested, a more destructive 
literalness for he has submitted the di- 
vine message to factual scrutiny, which 
however relevant historically is irrele- 
vant to God and the religious mind. 
The scholar in seeking to account for 
an assertion—opaque, obscure, apparent- 
ly distorted—encounters the difficulty of 
having hypostatized an essence which 
never existed: the Biblical psyche. He 
freely projects his own understanding 
upon the experience of a Biblical per- 
sonality. He freely interprets the Pro- 
phets by using the same mundane per- 
ceptions with which he would no doubt 
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confront a modern prophet. He seeks to 
understand theologically what he has 
already historically evaporated. The 
historical Moses, the historical Patri- 
archs, the historical Joseph, the histori- 
cal prophets are ultimately unreward- 
ing historically. To construct them we 
but construct the Bible. To discover 
their actuality we fabricate actuality. 
The search for fact becomes itself dog- 
matized by its inevitable recourse to 
imagination. Indeed the Bible discloses 
facts which are historically revealing, 
but it discloses them in virtue of a su- 
perior content, that is, that God has 
spoken to man through men. What is 
available is the encounter: the person 
of God—the figure of man. Nothing 
more. All else is construction that sug- 
gests more of the mind of the scholar 
than of the mind of the Bible. The 
scholar in quest of facts conceives a theo- 
logy of facts. The prophets meant this 
because only this will the facts bear, and 
so forth. The mystic vision, the ecsta- 
sies, the prognostications are psycholo- 
gical phenomena, reducible, could we 
but know the situation, to mental deter- 
minants, to physical disorder, perhaps 
even to digestion. 

By revealing facts, conditions, situa- 
tions, Biblical criticism discloses the re- 
levance of passages and concepts appa- 
rently veiled. What it does not do and 
what it cannot achieve is the under- 
standing of the God who has been dis- 
closed. We have come to refer to Bibli- 
cal theology as a discrete and, though 
hallowed, somewhat unsophisticated re- 
pository of truth. The Bible is anti- 
quated truth; thus the unwillingness of 
German scholars to date the more ex- 
alted portions of the Pentateuch earlier 
than the Exile. The truth, pale as it re- 
mains, may be one which arouses pride, 
which inspires and pleases, but truth 
which is quaint rather than transform- 
ing. The homilies of the Rabbis even 
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more than the Bible have been sub- 
jected to this devastating indifference. 
One may smile at their parables, one 
may admire their ingenuity, one may 
marvel at their piety, yet one ultimately 
has destroyed them with the smile. One 
does not smile at the Rabbis of the Mid- 
rash* unless one has already disposed of 
their worth. They conceived themselves 
with utmost and terrifying seriousness. 
With all their proportionate good hu- 
mour and pleasant casuistry the crest 
which their literature achieves is pro- 
foundly serious. To the smile only the 
encounter can answer. Where the heart 
is intent and the mind flourishes on faith 
the literature is transformed. The intel- 
ligence discerning myth seeks its truth. 
The myth translating as it does the per- 
ception of time into the terms of eternity 
and the demands of eternity into the 
images of time speaks a language in lim- 
bo—forever between heaven and earth, 
disclosing heaven, transfiguring earth. 

Beneath the technical disposition of 
language there lurks a secret the Rabbis 
knew, perhaps knew better than we. 
The secret is that however various their 
language, men still seek to encounter 
the same reality, to fathom the same mys- 
tery, to reconcile the same contradic- 
tions. For ultimately our language is one 
that conceals the same eternal and unre- 
solved perplexities: creation, sin, truth, 
righteousness, suffering, history, time, 
freedom, and redemption. Theirs was a 
language of event. History interpene- 
trated by lives, history addressed by the 
time-full, that is, by the event pregnant 
with meaning. They tell you their meta- 
physics of history in the story of Joseph 
and his sufferings. —They recount their 
concept of truth in their conception of 
the meaning of holiness. They state their 


* The body of literature, produced from roughly 
the first through the fifth century, which constitutes 
a non-legal, but nevertheless dialectical commentary 
on the moral, spiritual, and practical implications of 
the biblical text. 
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concept of universal history in the pro- 
phetic exegesis of Israel among the na- 
tions. They introduce their view of 
freedom by suggesting the reality of dis- 
cipline and law. They tell of redemp- 
tion in their concept of the Messiah and 
the end of days. They do not pretend 
to have solved problems nor do they 
propose to dismiss problems dogmati- 
cally. They, not we, are responsive to 
the complexity, the real, terrifying per- 
plexity of events. Neither simplicity of 
answer, nor glibness of formulation, 
nor self-satisfaction with casual formu- 
lations satisfied them. They, and not 
we, knew what in fact is meant by the 
contemporaneity of the believer. The 
believer is made the contemporary of 
revelation by having put himself before 
God and struggled. God is perhaps 
mentioned so frequently as the God of 
Jacob, because Jacob struggled with the 
Angel and survived. Perhaps this is 
really what is meant by the God of Ja- 
cob. 


In truth, however, Biblical criticism 
has suffered in virtue of no intrinsic 
fault, in virtue of no implicit distortion. 
It has suffered because, alas, men are its 
masters. The same men, lacking cour- 
age to face the seriousness of their lives, 
take their vengeance here. Franz Rosen- 
zweig has noticed the text: “He who 
prays with the double prayer of the be- 
liever and the unbeliever, to him it will 
not deny itself.” Rosenzweig has inter- 
preted this to mean that to him who 
prays with two hands, the hand of theo- 
logy and the hand of philosophy, divine 
truth will not be denied. 

The Bible is remote in time, distant 
in antiquity; yet it is utterly alive so 
long as Israel meets it anew. It too can 
be met with theology and philosophy, 
in the same way as the Masters of the 
Midrash met the Bible with ingenious 
question and speculative response. The 
dialogue is unbroken so long as the en- 
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during partners to dialogue do not weary 
of the task. It is my belief that, more 
than mere Biblical criticism, we must 
reconstruct our contemporaneity to 
Scripture, we must examine ourselves 
and leave Scripture open, we must ac- 
knowledge our own scepticism, our own 
limitation, our own arrogance. The Bible 
is open to receive; for behind it, within 
it, God is speaking out to us, waiting, 
all too patiently, to receive us. 


“WP veretind: what follows here is a sam- 
ple of the biblical exegesis which I have 
sought to develop in response to this 
conviction about the direction which 
any modern reading of the Bible must 
take. The section selected is an extract 
from a commentary on the Book of Exo- 
dus. I chose the Book of Exodus because 
it is my belief that this section of the 
Hebrew Bible, though highly prized, is 
least understood by Jews, and conspicu- 
ously misunderstood by Christians. 


Not Genesis, but Exodus, is the Jew- 
ish testament. Here too, in Israel as 
well as in Christianity, does redemp- 
tion provide the instrument by which 
creation is understood. The Christian 
may bypass Exodus and return to the 
story of creation and Adam because it 
brings to creation its conception of the 
new Adam. Assuredly he is entitled to 
do this, but as a result he will be less 
able than usual to address the Jew di- 
rectly, to meet his preoccupations: for 
the preoccupation of the Jew, his bible, 
his liturgy, his daily life find their source 
in Exodus and in no other book. For 
this reason I write on Exodus. 

It is my hope that this commentary, 
though it departs from rabbinic tradi- 
tion at many points, will prove accept- 
able to the rabbis, who have been my 
teachers in this work. Every commen- 
tary has been checked against the classi- 
cal commentators, and they have been 


quoted wherever of immediate rele- 
vance. My text is based on the author- 
ized Hebrew translation published by 
The Jewish Publication Society, with 
but minor emendations of my own. 
Translations of the rabbinic commen- 
tators are my own, and I bear responsi- 
bility for any errors of translation I may 
have made. The passage, Exodus, XIX, 
1-6, follows: 

1. In the third month after the chil- 
dren of Israel were gone forth out of 
the land of Egypt, the same day came 
they into the wilderness of Sinai. 

2. And they journeyed from Refidim 
and they came to the desert of Sinai and 
they encamped in the wilderness; and 
there Israel encamped before the Mount. 

3. And Moses ascended to God and 
the Lord called to him from the Mount 
saying: “Thus shall you say to the 
House of Jacob and speak to the chil- 
dren of Israel. 

4. “You have seen that which I did to 
Egypt and how I bore you on the wings 
of eagles and brought you to me. 

5. “And now if you will hearken there- 
fore to My voice and keep My covenant, 
then you shall be my treasure from all 
the nations; for all the earth is Mine. 


6. “And you shall be to me a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation. These are 
the words which you shall speak to the 
children of Israel.” 


In the third month after the children 
of Israel were gone forth out of the land 
of Egypt, the same day came they into 
the wilderness of Sinat. 


The text has frequently spoken in this 
manner. Each sally into space, each ven- 
ture deeper into the desert, each place- 
mark achieved is signalled by a dating. 
The future is reckoned against the an- 
chor of the past, for the future of Israel 
is read out of its past, its departure 
from bondage. The procession into 
freedom, for each step out of Egypt con- 
stitutes an exploration of freedom, is 
signalled by the day and month. The 
signet of the text is not unique. Israel 
proceeds into freedom without presenti- 
ment or precedent. It has but the dim 
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promise of its God to Abraham and the 
heady proclamations of Moses with 
which to scan the future. Its dating is a 
mysterious event. The future is num- 
bered with a view to a critical event an- 
ticipated and stored in the secret trea- 
sure of hope and desire; yet the event 
is known, its assurance is given. Only 
chance or unforetold occurrence can re- 
duce expectation to remorse. Yet Israel 
numbers its journey and dates its his- 
tory, knowing not its future. It ticks 
off the days in anticipation of a mystery. 
It has but the intimations of prescience. 
This peculiarity is difficult to estimate. 
Naturally one is tempted to write off 
such suggestive idiosyncrasies as merely 
stylistic. The Biblical writer is merely 
a subtle artificer; yet too frequently this 
penchant of the critic to assume the cas- 
ual role which science invites and com- 
parative religion enjoins tempts need- 
less circumspection. Inevitable truth re- 
sults, but truth of an uninteresting 
variety. 

It seems more enviable to risk the bold- 
ness of Talmud Berachot (63)* which 
Raschi** quotes in his explication of 
this passage, or perhaps to proceed even 
further, to imagine the Biblical writer 
confronting the same task that we now 
confront. The Biblical writer is en- 
joined to meet the dilemma: though 
the children of Israel did not know the 
concrete character of their destiny they 
knew enough of its prefigurings to be 
aware it would assume rich and awe- 
some dimensions. It is like a child in 
anticipation of the special gift, mistak- 
ing each lesser gift for the one intended. 
Each seizing and prizing is noted with 
joy and expectation, only to be frus- 


* The Tractate of the Babylonian Talmud treating 
of matters relating to liturgy and prayer. 

** Born in the city of Troyes in France in 1040, 
Rashi is esteemed as perhaps the greatest of Jewish 
exegetes of Bible and Talmud, distinguished for the 
clarity, penetration, and brevity of his comments. 
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trated with the tacit indication: “You 
are mistaken, this is not what I in- 
tended.” With each succeeding error 
and despair, anticipation is heightened, 
for if one marvel after another be not 
the consummate marvel how grand and 
exalted must be the one truly prepared. 
Thus Israel numbers the days of the 
quail, the water, and the manna. Each 
is a bestowal, each a disclosure; yet each 
supplies but the means of enhancing the 
joy of expectation. Each is a day to be 
recalled as a struggle won, a despair 
melted into submission, a trial passed. 
Each moves closer in time and space to 
the special day. The Biblical author 
must say this, for he is closer to the 
event enfolded by the mist of history 
and passed on from one era to another. 
He must signal for all time the aware- 
ness felt and the anticipation borne. He 
accomplishes this by but a phrase. His 
pattern is to mention the day but drama- 
tize none. In the third month, however, 
he says more. He says “in this day.” He 
apostrophizes the day, for he anticipates 
retrospectively and bridges the gap be- 
tween the active prescience of Israel in 
the desert and the prescience of all those 
who feel their way to a theophany. 


And they journeyed from Refidim and 
they came to the desert of Sinai and 
they encamped in the wilderness; and 
there Israel encamped before the Mount. 


Te commentators are unanimous in 
recognizing the doubling of language 
which characterizes this passage. They 
are equally unanimous in acknowledg- 
ing that this series of emphatic repeti- 
tions, this monotony of journeys and 
encampments, is the emphasis of enthus- 
iasm. As a child, tense with the antici- 
pation of joy, comes at last into the 
presence of his delight, leaps and casts 
his arms with an abandon of composure, 
wasting gestures, repeating his joy again 
and again; so the children of Israel, com- 
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ing at last to the wilderness of Sinai, 
allow their chronicler to repeat and re- 
summarize their journey and arrival. 
Each repetition records both the joy 
and the signal uniqueness of the event. 

Yet this passes with an instant. An 
immediate plunge into the critical jour- 
ney, the journey of revelation, com- 
mences. The ascent and descent, the 
communication and response, the draw- 
ing away and the coming near—all this 
is commenced. The lateral wanderings 
on the face of the desert are past, and 
the vertical wandering between heaven 
and earth is consecrated. God brings his 
people through the space of earth, roots 
them before a single place, and casts 
space aside. It may be remarked that at 
this juncture the tension of space and 
time is especially pronounced. The meet- 
ings of God and man have been hereto- 
fore essentially spatial, for God has 
spoken to individual men alone. The 
individual carries his space with him 
and the Word of God is carried as a 
parcel of space. The individual can spa- 
tialize the Word, but the myriads of in- 
dividuals that encounter God at one 
moment cannot, for the God they carry 
away is no longer the God of space, but 
their own true God. It is precisely this 
mystery of revelation which is so often 
sensed, but never pronounced. The 
mystery of revelation is that God chooses 
to speak not to the single man, but to 
human history. No longer Moses alone, 
but the people, and not merely the col- 
lective people, but the individuality that 
is both of the single man and the com- 
munity in the same moment. For when 
God speaks to six hundred thousand he 
takes his Word in jeopardy, for he knows 
assuredly that this Word, if only direc- 
ted to space and the limitations of an 
enclosed sanctuary, is liable to distor- 
tion. Only the individual carries away 
such a Word, for he takes it with him 
as his very own, meant for no other. The 
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Word becomes his property, his space; 
yet when God risks His Word to a 
people, such a mixed and terrified and 
distraught people as were the wandering 
Israelites, he stakes His historical des- 
tiny, His life in time. It is the consum- 
mate gamble and one which he ratifies 
in covenant, for he consigns the Word 
to a people. Though each man carry 
away the Word for himself as before, 
there are now myriads of others who do 
likewise, who carry away the Word. In- 
evitably they limit and qualify each 
other and build out of the common life 
with the Word an organic sensitivity to 
God's speech. The people confirm the 
reality of revelation. All revelation to 
the individual, however genuine, is more 
liable of distortion for the fact that it 
is preempted as property and is reserved 
from all mankind. The freedom of the 
Word is therefore jeopardized by the 
authority of the individual. It is for 
this reason that the critical center of 
revelation is not allowed to the trust- 
worthy rendition of Moses, but is spoken 
aloud to the people and graven on tab- 
lets of stone. Nothing is allowed to the 
simple prerogative of Moses. Moses 
does not interpret the Word, he must 
speak it as he has heard it. Thus God 
calls forth to Moses and commands his 
appearance before Him. Their words 
Moses reports to the people. God stands 
at his back to check his speech and veri- 
fy his rendering. 

And Moses ascended to God and the 
Lord called to him from the Mount say- 
ing: ‘Thus shall you say to the House 
of Jacob and speak to the children of 
Israel.’ 

Is it not strange that history should 
have singled out this passage to announce 
the formal commencement of the reve- 
lation at Sinai? It is not strange in fact, 
for assuredly it is here that revelation, 
as commonly understood, begins. By 
contrast however it must be acknowl- 
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edged that the recent past of Israel in 
Egypt, its flight and wandering, is the 
consequence of revelation—but of a 
genre of revelation sufficiently subtle to 
escape attention. Surely Moses is called 
by God, speaks with God, acts through 
God’s commands, confuses Pharoh and 
pleads with him by God's will, leads Is- 
rael forth under divine expression, prays 
before God and receives His tokens in 
the desert. These are revelations, these 
are the doings of God—but yet revela- 
tion begins with Sinai. This is called 
the center of history, when God speaks 
forth upon the Mount. To unravel this 
peculiarity one must acknowledge that 
revelation as a concept is post-revelation, 
that is the moment of revelation is not 
called revelation. The concept emerges 
after the reality of the fact. Revelation 
is an effort to rationalize the encounter, 
to moralize the encounter. For this rea- 
son the non-moral history of revelation, 
that is the daily struggle between God 
and Israel that carries Israel from bond- 
age to the wilderness before Sinai is not 
called revelation; yet in its immediacy 
it is of a piece with the center. The cen- 
ter of revelation is prescriptive for his- 
tory. The pre-history of revelation is 
history itself. It is non-prescriptive. It 
is the immediacy of struggle before the 
awesome God and the terrors of Pharoh. 
The terrible person of God attaches 
Himself to Israel.and will not leave it. 
It is the leech that gives blood and life. 
Sc is all the disclosure of God. The 
meeting at Sinai is however different. 
So the text commands us to acknowledge 
it. Israel is led through the agonies of 
immediacy to knowledge that it is noth- 
ing without God. Before Sinai Israel 
suffers the revelation of the moment, for 
God prescribes for the strategies of the 
moment. At Sinai God prepares the 
people for its destiny. 

And Moses ascended to God and The 


Lord called to him from out of the 
mount saying: Thus shall you say to 
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the House of Jacob and tell to the Chil- 
dren of Israel. 


There is paradox here, not paradox 
such as sets the theological brain in mo- 
tion. There is rather a peculiar reflec- 
tion upon the structure of personal en- 
counter and the character of discourse. 
Moses rises to God as a person moves 
to an appointed meeting. There is 
enough apparent eccentricity in the fact 
that Moses should move as if by intui- 
tion to the place where God shall speak, 
though nowhere does God call down: 
“Moses, rise to the mount so that I may 
speak with you.” It is possible that the 
writer understands this as implicit, that 
Moses knew, that tradition acknowledges 
that nowhere but the mount could this 
encounter occur. Assuredly, but what 
wisdom does this writer have that he 
should presuppose without the neces- 
sity of noting the fact that the desert, 
the mountain, the high place provides 
the numinal setting for revelation. Yet 
it is precisely this that he assumes. When 
God speaks from the thorn bush he tells 
us that God says: “Moses, Moses.” God 
beckons Moses first. Moses acknowl- 
edges his personal presence, wherewith 
God warns him: “Do not approach; put 
off your shoes from your feet, for the 
place whereon you stand is holy ground.” 
Ibn Ezra notes parenthetically that 
Moses could not approach to the mount 
had not God given him permission. He 
no doubt recalls this earlier incident. 
The presumption of Ibn Ezra is legiti- 
mate, out the fact that nowhere is the 
presumption supported by the text leads 
us to another supposition. It is apparent 
that the Biblical writer is aware that 
nowhere but at the mount of the Sinai 
desert could the revelation occur. His 
traditions support this view and thus he 
records it. God has singled out this 
height, this desert. The place carries 
its uniqueness. Should a shepherd sus- 
pect that God dwells in the thornbush? 
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Should Joshua suspect that the mys- 
terious stranger who approaches him 
after he has crossed the Jordan is an 
angel? Should these presumptions, fol- 
lowing as they do from no suggestions 
of the situation, be assumed? No. 
Therefore God warns Moses and the 
Angel tells Joshua. Both remove their 
sandals, standing as they do on earth 
sanctified by the immediate presence of 
God. But at the mountain of revelation 
Moses can ascend without warning, for 
there is no other alternative, there is no 
other significance to this encampment 
but to receive the Word of God. Thus 
Moses ascends and then God calls forth 
to Him. 


The element of “being on terms” with 
God is also suggested by the familiarity 
of approach. Moses approaches, ascends, 
stops as the Word breaks upon him. He 
ascends however knowing that it is God 
that he goes forth to meet. He is con- 
versant with God. Yet what happens? 
God says with utter impersonality, utter 
transcendence of his communicant: 
“Thus shall you...” This hard imper- 
ative “Thus.” Not “Speak now” or 
merely “Say to the House of Jacob and 
speak to the children of Israel,” but 
“Thus shall you say.” This is revela- 
tion, the prescriptive revelation that ad- 
dresses not the individual man, but his- 
tory. The “Thus” is the historical form 
of address, for it will allow no altera- 
tion, no verbal interpretation, no nu- 
ance. It does not allow Moses to return 
and communicate God’s intonation or 
manner of address, his accent and ca- 
dence. This is the person of God fo- 
cused through the office of God which 
is to direct history. He cannot allow 
Moses the continued familiarity of his 
previous meetings. This is not the mo- 
ment, for God has vouchsafed Himself 
for all time to the history of His people. 
He can say only “Thus” for no change 
is allowed. The Word is now definitive. 
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You have seen that which I did to Egypt 
and how I bore you on the wings of 
eagles and brought you to me. 


Targum Onkelos, the exegetic Aram- 
aic rendering of the Bible, explains the 
closing phrase with characteristic in- 
cisiveness. It translates the verb “to 
bring” as “to bring near.” The direct 
object “to me” vanishes and in its place 
the Targum says “to my service.” The 
noun which it substitutes is one more 
usually employed in Aramaic to refer to 
priestly service. ‘Thus the verb “to bring 
near” is the Hebrew root of the noun 
“sacrifice” or “offering’’; while the noun 
is one which the text will later ratify 
by the divine wish that Israel shall be 
to God “a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation.” Targum Onkelos senses with 
a brilliance of consistency that this pas- 
sage, elliptical in its metaphor and ob- 
scure in its intention, is designed as a 
proem to Israel’s redemption into serv- 
ice. What is the peculiar logic of the 
sequence? Israel has beheld the pres- 
aging of its service. It witnessed and 
accepted the acts of God on its behalf in 
Egypt. It witnessed and accepted God's 
assistance in its flight from Egypt. 
“Now then, know Israel you have been 
brought forth to serve me.” Israel 
might have remained in bondage. ‘The 
yoke of Pharoh might have been pressed 
down upon the back of Israel. Israel 
might have been broken in two or it 
might have chosen to be like the Egyp- 
tians and survive. God showed forth 
another way, the way of redemption. 
Discomfiture, self-denial, discipline, up- 
rooting, and flight—these were to be Is- 
rael’s way. It accepted God’s offer. Now 
it is before Sinai to render to God. The 
exegesis of Ibn Ezra is uncharacteris- 
tically literal. He suggests that to be 
brought nigh to God means quite ex- 








plicitly to be brought to the mount of 
Sinai where God dwells.* 

Another explanation is possible: Can 
Israel be truly brought to God if it re- 
mains in Egypt? God is challenged to 
explain Himself. Before the Exodus He 
is but an unfulfilled promise that lies 
hidden in the faith of the Patriarchs. 
He is the speaking God, but as yet he 
has assumed no historical role. He 
commands Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
He moves their habitation and directs 
the destiny of their descendants. The 
generations of Joseph’s ancestors that 
multiplied and spawned a nation of 
600,000 were no longer available to the 
promise that the Patriarchs transmitted 
in the immediacy of a spiritual legacy to 
their descendents. They were the rudi- 
ments of a people, too large and sprawl- 
ing to be any longer considered the real- 
ized ancestry of the Patriarchs, too un- 
formed and ill-directed to be a people, 
much less the people of God. It was to 
God to bind them to be one people. 
They were a husk devoid of substance; 
moreover, a husk in slavery. For God 
to make of them a people he must draw 
them forth, gather them from out of 
the midst of Egypt where they were lost 
in the anonymity of mere numbers. In 
Egypt Israel was but a biological entity, 
apparently drawn by clannish parochial- 
ism to breed among their own. Their 
inbreeding was to no purpose other than 
to leave free the path of God’s purpose, 
for God at least drew forth a nation 
that was of one flesh. It was a husk of 
flesh that God was compelled to draw 
forth. He wrought against the Egyp- 
tians to give witness to Himself. He was 
mysterious and rigorous in his justice, 
unfailingly so, for His destiny in the 
world was in the balance. Were Israel 
to reject His proffered assistance, were 





* Ibn Ezra: “And I brought you to me:” for my 
glory descended upon this holy mount and here 
Moses said: Serve God on this mount for it is Thy 
holy habitation (Ex 15:13). 
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the wishes of those who wished to con- 
tinue their submission to Pharoh to have 
prevailed, where then would God have 
been? The incredible free choosing 
which placed Israel at God's service gave 
God prerogative to humble Pharoh and 
bring them forth. Now God comes to 
claim Israel to His service. The claim 
precedes the covenant, for the claim is 
idle were the covenant already sealed. 
The claim is no claim until Israel ac- 
knowledges it. Always and forever, God, 
wondrous in His works and mighty in 
power, unending in his mercy and stead- 
fast to justice, bows to man, pleading for 
his attention and devotion, his service 
and dedication. 


And now if you will hearken there- 
fore to My voice and keep My covenant, 
then you shall be my treasure from all 
the nations; for all the earth is Mine. 
And you shall be to me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation. These are the 
words which you shall speak to the chil- 
dren of Israel. 


Moses journeyed up the mount to hear 
but a scant forty-four words. One should 
not cavil at such an extensive journey 
for such limited discourse. One Word 
would have sufficed. Not even a Word. 
The knowledge of being in the presence 
of Him who can speak. God chose how- 
ever with immeasurable care to speak 
just this. So tradition has chosen to 
record just these words. In many re- 
spects these form the ineradicable core 
of whatever the Jewish religious spirit 
has struggled to preserve. To preserve 
the Law? No! Jews did not die for this 
alone. To preserve the Law is to pre- 
serve the possibility of becoming a holy 
nation, to remain a treasure. To pre- 
serve self-identity, to survive? No! Jews 
did not immolate themselves for this. 
More Jews survived physically, and per- 
haps for the spirit by becoming Chris- 
tians, or Marranos. No! Survival is a 
cheap desire. It is such a common wish 
as to be undignified by its popularity. 
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All the lewd, but painfully accurate 
jokes about Jewish survival! The Kad- 
dish, the Yahrzeit, the table delicacies, 
the dietary laws—these made Jews sur- 
vive, for by remembering their dead and 
cultivating their flesh the two greatest 
elements of survival were retained in 
perpetuity. Man’s fear and recollection 
of death and man’s wish to eat—these 
maintained Israel. The theologians who 
come to this mock us, whatever their 
sophistication and modernity. The issue 
is deeper and that is why one may look 
on this passage as the mysterious key- 
stone of God’s image of Israel and Is- 
rael's service of God. For Israel rises 
from the voice calling out of the mount 
to its election and covenant. Why is 
this? For, all the earth is the Lord’s. It 
is written in commenting upon the ne- 
cessity of the Book of Genesis: “Rabbi 
Yitzhak said: ‘It was not necessary to 
begin the Torah with other than “this 
month is to you” to Israel. And what 
is the reason that it commenced with 
“In the beginning”? Because it is writ- 
ten in the Book of Psalms “the power 
of His works He declared to his people 
in giving them the inheritance of the 
nations.” For if the nations shall say 
to Israel “You are thieves for you have 
conquered the land of seven nations,” 
they shall answer them, “All the earth 
belongs to the Holy One, Blessed be He. 
He created it and gave it to those who 
are upright in His sight. According to 
His will He gave it to them and accord- 
ing to this will He took it from them 
and gave it to us.” The earth is the 
Lord's. It is His freedom to bestow and 
withdraw, to give and take. It is more 
however when God decides to elect Is- 
rael, for He has taken Israel before He 
has given to Israel. At the juncture of 
this passing before Sinai, God had taken 
and not yet bestowed. He had removed 
them from Egypt to come to Him. He 
had not bestowed upon them. For what 
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could He bestow but the promise that 
he was able to bestow if they would re- 
ceive? If Israel attends to the covenant 
and heeds His voice God could promise 
his ultimate redemption. If they would 
become a holy nation. But the very his- 
tory of this reality carried within it the 
depth of its utter impossibility. God 
chose Israel to be a holy nation. He 
told the Patriarchs he would make them 
a great nation. He told Amos and 
Isaiah they would be a suffering nation. 
This is the core, the unfolding triad of 
Israel's history. How Abraham delighted 
when he was told his seed would be 
magnified and made great! We are not 
satisfied however with the unending 
fruitfulness of Israel in Egypt. They 
were great in numbers. Was this the 
promise? What then? No, not great in 
numbers, but great in the texture of their 
existence. Holy, then. Holy yes, but no 
sooner is the Holy proclaimed to Israel 
than the golden calf is forged. The Holy 
is then withdrawn from the people at 
large. It is made the restricted province 
of the pure and the undefiled. But this 
is not Holy. A nation ritually pure is 
not holy. What then? The prophetic 
call, the call of the individual to the 
spiritually defiled. You shall be a suffer- 
ing nation, on whom the iniquities of 
the world shall be visited, for you are 
holy since God has chosen you; and great 
since God has magnified you. This is 
Israel: great in the spirit, holy in the 
spirit, suffering in the spirit. 

Nothing of the inheritance of the land 
is spoken in the desert. Indeed God 
shall bring you into a goodly land, for 
beside Egypt this land is goodly. He 
shall tempt you with the land, but not 
the land is desired. You shall be cast 
out of the land. You dwelt in Egypt 
centuries. You shall dwell in the Land 
centuries; but you shall wander in exile 
millenia. So that which God asks is 








that you be a treasure—a moveable trea- 
sure, a treasure that is borne within 
your holiness. You shall be the travel- 
ing kingdom of priests and a wandering 
holy nation. The Land of Israel is but 
the fixed point, the empty fixed point, 
the axis around which Israel moves to 
the ends of the earth. It will return to 
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the Land, but if it be not holy the Land 
shall not occupy them. The Land of Is- 
rael is not occupied. It occupies, for God 
favours it as He favours Israel. Israel 
does not occupy God; neither does Is- 
rael occupy the land, but God occupies 
both and claims both to Him, and works 
with both and through both. 
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THE COURSE OF HUMAN TIME 


I 


F OR the Christian of the Middle 
Ages the sense of his existence did not 
precede a sense of his continuance. He 
did not have first to discover himself 
existing in a present moment in order 
next to conceive himself as existing in 
time. For him, on the contrary, to feel 
that he existed was to feel himself to 
be: neither changing nor becoming nor 
in any way succeeding himself; it was 
simply to feel that he was and that he 
endured. There was no real distinction 
for him between existence and duration. 
And there was no essential difference 
between individual moments of dura- 
tion. A human being as such, and as 
long as he was such, could never cease 
to be what he really was. 

From this point of view nothing dis- 
tinguished man from inferior or su- 
perior beings who below him and above 
him constituted creation. From top to 
bottom in the scale of existence every- 
thing was possessed of an_ intrinsic 
continuity; all being abided as it was. 
The world was a world of abiding things. 

But it was a world of abiding things 
which did not abide of themselves. If 
from being nothing they came to be 
something, if from the possible they pass- 
ed to the actual, if their existence re- 
mained contingent and dependent, that 
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was because such existences were created 
existences. In one sense they were being 
created every moment; not that God was 
obliged each moment to create them 
anew, but rather that in all the range 
of their existence, by the same act of 
will, the Creator caused them to be and 
to endure. 

Creation and preservation are an 
indivisible action; thence the abso- 
lute unity of this action and the fact 
that its maintenance proceeds not by 
a succession nor by a continuation, 
strictly speaking, but rather by the 
permanency of a single indivisible 
action.! 

Nor was it in terms of independent 
and successive instants that the relation 
between creatures and Creator was con- 
ceived.2 It was not because God kept 
adding moments to their existence that 
this existence was lengthened. It was be- 
cause an aptitude for being preserved 
corresponded in all the moments of 
created existence to the preserving act 
itself. 

The preservation of a thing is not 
produced by God as by a total cause; 
it requires on the part of the creature 
an aptitude for preservation, a pre- 
servative capacity, so to speak.’ 

The being of the creature, it is true, 


tended always toward nothingness; but 
it tended in that direction with only one 
part of itself. With another part it 
tended to continue being what it was by 
reason of the principles of its existence. 
Its tendency toward nothingness (habr- 
tudo ad nihil) was compensated for by 
an opposite tendency, the tendency to- 
ward the first cause (habitudo ad pri- 
mam).* This habit, this mode of being 
was in the highest degree a mode of 
abiding. To tend Godward meant 
never to cease to possess one’s aptitude 
for receiving one’s existence from God. 








The Christian of the Middle Ages felt 
essentially, then, that he was a man who 
endured. Nevertheless, within him and 
around him, he was unable to keep from 
seeing change. If he felt sure of his own 
permanence he was at the same time 
constrained to notice a profound lack 
of permanence. Paradoxically, he felt 
himself to be a permanent being and 
a transient being, a being who never 
changed and a being who always chang- 
ed. 

In order to understand what time 
meant to men of the Middle Ages, we 
must strip ourselves of our modern con- 
ceptions and of our knowledge of ancient 
conceptions. Time was for them neither 
a sort of substitute for space nor a formal 
condition of thought. If they accepted 
the famous definition of Aristotle— 
time is the number of motion—they 
gave it a very different meaning from 
that of its author. To change was to pass 
from potentiality to actuality. But this 
transition had nothing about it neces- 
sarily temporal. By virtue of the Christ- 
ian doctrine of omnipotence, it could 
have a temporal quality only if there 
were some cause which did not allow 
the immediate transformation by divine 
action of the potentiality into the act. 
And this cause which required that time 
be involved in the change was a certain 
defect of matter: 

Succession in the formation of 
things is due to a defect in matter, 
which originally is not fitly disposed 
to receive form; but when it is so dis- 
posed, it receives form instantan- 
eously.® 
From this point of view, matter was 

nothing other than a resistance which, 
manifesting itself in the substance of 
a thing, hindered that thing from as- 
suming instantly the fullness of being 
which its form would confer upon it; 
a resistance which introduced distance 
and tardiness, multiplicity and delay, 
where everything, it seemed, should have 
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happened simultaneously and at once. 
Tempus facit distare.® 

The remoteness and plurality, how- 
ever, which thus insinuated themselves 
into being, and so established time in 
being, did not constitute a negation of 
being. On the contrary, this kind of 
duration was upheld by a double con- 
tinuity: the permanent continuity of 
substantial form, and the successive con- 
tinuity of change. 

First of all, time was not a mode of 
duration absolutely different from per- 
manence. It was only permanence in- 
complete, still in the process of achieve- 
ment, and guided toward completion by 
the forms inherent in being. But if these 
forms existed and endured, it was 
through following the conditions of ex- 
istence and duration appropriate to be- 
ing. God, the preserver of being, was by 
the same token preserver of the princi- 
ple of the actions of being.? Thus, far 
from resulting in occasionalism, contin- 
ued creation confirmed the lasting effi- 
cacy of the second cause. Being was 
made capable of action. But this capa- 
city was not in time; it was in perma- 
nency. It was the permanent form that 
established the possibility of existence 
and action. 

But in order for this action to become 
act and for this existence to become time, 
it was necessary not merely that they 
should be possible. In order to wedge 
themselves into actual time, they still 
had need of fresh help from God. All 
becoming in the natural order as in the 
spiritual order required a determination 
direct from God.* Thus the divine opera- 
tion founded time not only upon the 
permanence which made it possible, but 
also upon the actuality which made it 
necessary and real. Actuality which could 
be instantaneous, but which, when it was 
temporal, proceeded with the continuity 
of an uninterrupted movement toward 
an end. 
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Thus sustained by the permanent 
continuity of substantial form, the mov- 
ing continuity of time unrolled itself, 
so mobile and so fluid that it was im- 
possible to distinguish consecutive mo- 
ments. No doubt such fluidity implied 
a part of non-being. But what disting- 
uished this time from Heraclitan time 
or even Platonic time—time of pure 
mobility—was that it was a movement 
toward an end. The finality of the move- 
ment gave it in return something that 
transcended its materiality. Even in his 
body the Christian of the Middle Ages 
felt a continuous orientation toward a 
spiritual perfection. Time had a direc- 
tion, Time finally carried the Christian 
toward God, 


On the other hand the temporality of 
the body implied as a consequence the 
temporality of the spirit. Incessantly 
the Christian felt time as a flood which, 
overflowing his flesh, penetrated his 
soul. For his soul was first of all the 
form and consciousness of his body. 
Each act of his sensitive, cognitive, or 
voluntary being appeared to him to be 
necessarily impregnated with time. 
Nothing rose up in his mind which had 
not previously been experienced as a 
corporeal image situated in space and 
moving in time. Long before Locke, 
the medieval thinker had discovered 
that the mere succession of his thoughts 
could give him the idea of time.® But 
for him this succession took place in a 
human soul in accordance with a con- 
tinuity profoundly different from the 
pure volubility of Lockean time. Only 
angelic thought could pass from idea to 
idea and from instant to instant without 
a temporal medium to support the pas- 
sage and join them. To this discontin- 
uous angelic time (strangely similar to 
that which was to be the time of 
Descartes) there was opposed the con- 
tinuity of human time. In mind as in 
body, in order to shift from one position 


to another, man was necessarily obliged 
to use the medium of continuous time. 


All therefore that was naturally spon- 
taneous and instantaneous in spiritual 
life, the act of comprehending, the act 
of feeling, the act of willing or of en- 
joying, all of this was being achieved in 
man only through time, only with the 
help of time, only as if borne by time 
toward its completion.’ But in propor- 
tion as this act was brought close to its 
point of perfection, in proportion as it 
approached its own completion in time, 
it tended to release itself from time. At 
the very moment it attained its fullness, 
all its temporality disappeared. It was 
brought to perfection in an instant 
which transcended time and which, as 
long as it lasted, lasted within a dura- 
tion that was permanent: 

This happens when all the opera- 
tions of the soul resolve themselves 
into the pure contemplation of in- 
telligible truth. In such an opera- 
tion no error is possible, even as 
there is no error in the understanding 
of first principles which we know by 
simple intuition. It is then only... 
that the soul attains a uniformity 
which is like that of the angels; hav- 
ing arrived at this stage, the soul lays 
all things aside that it may continue 
in the contemplation of God alone." 


For the man of the Middle Ages, then, 
there was not one duration only. There 
were durations, ranked one above an- 
other,!? and not only in the universality 
of the exterior world, but within him- 
self, in his own nature, in his own hu- 
man existence. 


In his nature, but also in his super- 
nature; in his being, but also in his well- 
being. For the man of the Middle Ages 
did not feel that he had a purely natural 
existence. He felt that beyond this he 
existed supernaturally. To his existence 
as a fallen creature, grace superadded 
an existence of regeneration. And in 
this regenerative order of existence, 








which depended more intimately upon 
God than the other did, there was re- 
peated the same combination of con- 
tinuities. Perseverance in_ well-being, 
the permanence of supernatural dura- 
tion in the human state, was assured by 
a supporting power which could be 
called the preservation and continuous 
creation of grace.1% And just as on the 
natural plane there responded to the 
continual action of the Creator the con- 
tinuous presence of forms and natural 
virtues in the creature, so on the super- 
natural plane there responded to the 
continuous action of sanctifying grace 
what Saint Bonaventure calls the per- 
manent habitus that dwells in the sanc- 
tified being.** This habitus made man 
capable of doing good. But for such 
possible actions to become actual and to 
be performed in time, it was necessary 
that divine aid operate anew. This was 
accomplished by actual grace, the effi- 
cacy of which exerted itself not upon 
the permanent substance of the being 
but upon the vicissitudes of its existence 
engaged in time. 

Thus was completed the architecture 
of medieval duration. As can be seen, 
everything rested upon two principles: 
the continuous creation which estab- 
lished the permanence of the creature 
and of his substantial activity; and the 
divine concourse which allowed him to 
realize himself in time. 


Il 


ly short, the intuition by which the 
Scholastics came to apprehend the action 
of God in his creatures presented this 
action to them as one which created 
and incessantly sustained all coexisting 
orders of duration; and at the same time 
it represented all creatures as disposed 
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by their substantial form to receive the 
particular order proper to them. 

But by the end of the Middle Ages 
other conceptions had gained ascend- 
ancy. ‘Transforming in identity the 
analogical resemblance between the 
generation of the Word and the creation 
of the world, Eckhart had based all dur- 
ation upon a moment eternally repeated 
in which the genesis of God and that 
of the world were simultaneously effected 
by the interaction of the one upon the 
other. Abolishing in his turn all per- 
manent forms whatsoever and depriving 
each creature of any aptitude for a dur- 
ation of its own, William of Ockham 
could recognize divine preservation in 
nothing else but the inscrutable act by 
which in each moment of time God 
made each creature anew. 

Thus by the time of the Renaissance 
the whole hierarchy of forms which in 
the eyes of the Middle Ages constituted 
the permanent structure of the world 
had disappeared. In a universe which 
now seemed entirely subject to vicissi- 
tude, there remained only a double 
awareness of the vicissitude itself and 
the cosmic force which produced it. 
From that moment the character of hu- 
man duration changed profoundly. God 
no longer appeared to be the transcend- 
ent cause which from without preserved 
his creatures and their own individual 
and continuing existences; God seemed 
rather the indwelling power that from 
within tirelessly sustained and prolonged 
the universal motion by which things 
and beings accomplished their temporal 
destiny. No longer creations of perma- 
nence, no longer degrees of duration, 
but rather from top to bottom in the 
universal scale a transforming and vivi- 
fying force which sustained the universe 
but which sustained it only in its be- 
coming: 


Ainsi la grande universelle masse 

Verrait mourir ses membres dis- 
cordants, 

S’elle n’avait un esprit au dedans 

Infus partout, qui l’agite et 


remue , . .5* 

Tu es de tout la source et l’origine 
heureuse, 

L’unité, le principe uniq’ de la 
machine, 

Et de tous ses effets la cause plan- 
tureuse, 

Son essence cinquiéme et sa chaine 
divine 


Qui tout embrasse et tient, restaur- 
ateur des choses 


Que la vicissitude en les changeant 
termine.'6** 


Qui ne croit les nouveaux échanges 

Qui se refont en corps étranges 

Au sein de ce grand univers: 

Qui ne reconnait que l’ouvrage 

Qu’ici-bas Nature ménage 

N’est beau que pour étre 
divers.17** 


So the world was no longer anything 
more than an immense organism, a gi- 
gantic network of interchanges and re- 
ciprocal influences which was animated, 
which was guided interiorly in its cycli- 
cal development by a force everywhere 
the same and perpetually diversified 
that could be called indiscriminately 
God, or Nature, or the Soul of the 
World, or Love. 

This being so, how would it still be 
possible to maintain in its pristine clar- 


*Thus the great universal mass 
Would see its discordant members die, 
Had it not within itself a spirit, 
Everywhere infused, which agitates and moves 
Wee 
**Thou art the source and happy origin of all, 
The unity, sole principle of the machine, 
Of each of its effects the fertile cause, 
Fifth essence, chain divine 
Embracing, holding all, restorer of things 
Vicissitude would terminate in changing. 
***Who has not faith in new exchanges 
Of body for strange body 
In the womb of the great universe: 
Who does not recognize the work 
Contrived by Nature here below 
As beautiful only in ever-changing. 


ity the distinction Christianity had in- 
sisted upon making between the creative 
act and the created thing? “For God 
everywhere, in every thing, propagates 
himself,” says Ronsard.1* Creative cau- 
sality had become immanent in the uni- 
verse. Instead of imposing upon noth- 
ingness the reality of existence, it seemed 
now to emanate from all reality and to 
radiate from every creature: “Daemons, 
distributors of reborning lives . . .”;1® 
“for nothing abides in anything except 
it love and be loved.”?° Cause and effect 
coalesced in the same fieri. Essentially 
each being appeared to be no longer a 
created being which constantly received 
its existence from outside, but rather 
an autonomous activity which found in 
itself the inexhaustible resources to en- 


gender its continuance by a diversity of 
motion. 


Car tout ainsi que Dieu en variant 
exerce, 


Etant seul simple et un, sa puissance 

diverse, | 

Et se montre admirable en ce grand 

Univers 

Pour la variété de ses effets divers: 

Ainsi notre 4me seule, image trés 

petite 

De l'image de Dieu, le Tout-Puis- 

sant imite 

D’un subtil artifice, et de sa déité 

Nous montre les effets par sa 

diversité.21* 

Therefore for the man of the Renais- 
sance, Time had come to have an en- 
tirely different meaning from that which 
it had for the man of the Middle Ages. 
It was no longer the lowest kind of dur- 
ation by which things that were in 
matter existed as well as they could and 


*For just as God in varying exerts 

His diverse power, Himself single and one, 
And is admirable in this great Universe 
For the variety of his diverse effects: 

So a single soul, image most small 

Of the image of God, imitates the Almighty 
With subtle artifice, and shows to us 

In the soul’s diversity its deity. 








by vicissitudes of which the engendered 
being unceasingly discovered himself to 
be perishable and perishing. It is indeed 
true that one felt then as always, and 
perhaps more keenly than ever before, 
the precarious and fugitive character of 
each lived moment: 


Toujours, toute heure, et ainsi sans 
cesser 3 

Faudra finir ma vie, et commencer 

En cette mort inutilement vive . . .22** 

But with this feeling which is the 
essential anguish of man—of man in time 
—the poet or thinker of the Renaissance 
combined a feeling exactly the inverse, 
one which can be described as the joy 
of being in time: “For by time,” says 
Rabelais, “there have been and shall 
be brought to light all things which 
were hidden.” ‘Temporality then no 
longer appeared solely as the indelible 
mark of mortality; it appeared also as 
the theatre and field of action where 
despite his mortality man could reveal 
his authentic divinity and gain a per- 
sonal immortality. There was no need 
of supplementary help from the super- 
natural. Bound up with all epochs, 
possessor by thought of the historical as 
well as the spatial universe, man felt 
himself to be creator, if not of his being, 
at least of his destiny.2* He afhirmed his 
cheerful confidence in the immanent 
efficacy of both cosmic and human na- 
ture, a faith by the terms of which both 
natures could find themselves capable 
of realizing in duration and by duration 
the fullness of their existence. “I have 
made myself,” said Pontano.** 

But it is also in the same century and, 
one might also say, by the same move- 
ment of the spirit, that the absolute 
negation of this faith expressed itself, 
and in a most energetic fashion. Not 
that the Reformers doubted for an in- 





**Every day, every hour, thus without ceasing 
I must finish my life, and recommence 
In this death uselessly alive . . . 
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stant the divine immanence in nature 
and in man; in this they profoundly 
shared the belief of the Renaissance. 
For them too, both man and nature were 
divinely animated.*® For them also there 
had been a time when nature and man 
had participated in the creative power, 
and when nature and man had been, 
even as God himself, tirelessly employed 
in activities which irradiated their en- 
ergy. But that time existed for them no 
longer. The time when nature was 
divine was now succeeded by the time of 
fallen nature; fallen by its own fault, 
by the free act in consequence of which 
it had separated itself from its origin, 
cut itself off from its source, denied 
God. And from that moment on, God 
had withdrawn from nature and from 
man. The once immanent creative ac- 
tivity had become transcendent. From 
being vice-creator of the universe man 
had fallen; fallen below the state of 
pure nature, fallen into a state of cor- 
rupted nature. So great was this cor- 
ruption that it seemed as if the creative 
power could do no more than touch 
from a distance and maintain the crea- 
ture in its existence; it could not quicken 
the creature nor save it from its mon- 
strous state. 


This absolute mistrust which the na- 
tural man inspired in the Reformers was, 
to be sure, not directly contrary to the 
no less absolute trust which the Human- 
ists placed in man’s virtues. They were 
not the same being at all. For the Hu- 
manists, the work of creation had hardly 
been grazed by the Fall; the exercise of 
the creative activity invariably followed 
its course as before, in nature and in the 
souls of men; it continued to communi- 
cate to them the same life; it continued 
to maintain the same duration. God 
the creator was always sufficient unto his 
creation. But for Luther and Calvin the 
reverse was true. Original sin had from 
the first robbed the creature of all right 


of participating in the creative act and 
of all power over his individual continu- 
ance; and further it had rendered the 
creative act itself insufficient to estab- 
lish within the fallen being a true na- 
ture and a true duration. Man found 
himself at one and the same time cut 
off from God and incapable of receiving 
a real existence from any creative act of 
God. 

Consequently the revolution produced 
by the Reformation in the conception of 
the relations between God and the crea- 
ture revealed itself as of infinitely more 
importance than that produced by the 
Renaissance. For the first time in fifteen 
centuries of Christianity, Creation no 
longer appeared the cardinal event in 
the history of the world. For the first 
time it was no longer the ground upon 
which human existence was established. 
Human existence rested no longer in 
God-the-creator-and-preserver but in 
God-the-redeemer.*® 

Thence proceeded the Reformers’ con- 
ception of two durations, from the one 
to the other of which the fallen being 
who became the regenerate being inevi- 
tably had to pass. The first was only 
the shadow of a duration. Devoured by 
anxiety, tortured by the view of his 
existence as suspended by a thread, per- 
ceiving the earth he inhabited as totter- 
ing “over a profound abyss into which 
it might topple at any moment of 
time,”** the fallen being felt that he 
lived only from instant to instant and 
by a miracle. Each instant accorded him 
was inevitably an instant of collapse. 
God seemed less to prolong human 
existence continually than to hold over 
man from moment to moment an act 
of vengeance and annihilation. 

So frightening is the condition of the 
fallen being that nothing less than the 
sacrifice of a God can change it. The 
Redemption is the mysterious sovereign 
act by which a new creation and a new 
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preservation are made possible. But the 
supernatural existence which the re- 
demptive action confers upon the re- 
deemed differs radically from the natur- 
al existence conferred by the creative 
action. It can be nothing other than a 
force that supports man’s activities per- 
petually. It is a power from without 
which superadds itself to the being and 
its depraved activities in order to trans- 
form them and set them to rights. But 
the essence of the fallen being has be- 
come something so inconsistent and so 
corrupt that any actual grace would 
only corrupt itself and vanish at the in- 
stant it was received; and any habitual 
and sanctifying grace would only lodge 
in a being incapable of the least con- 
tinuity, one in which no habit could re- 
side. It was necessary, then, not only 
that the supernatural action operate in 
every moment and redress each instant 
of temporal existence, but also that it 
have its foundation in the only precinct 
where there is complete stability and 
consistency: that is to say, in the predes- 
tinating will of God. The whole exist- 
ence of the just thereafter becomes the 
continuing act by which a divine unal- 
terable will is superimposed upon a hu- 
man duration incessantly failing. It is 
the permanence of eternity, constantly 
impressing itself upon the discontinuity 
of human moments. On the one hand, 
the justified cannot help but feel that 
his existence is that of a being which of 
itself can only fall into the abyss, unless 
God renews for each new instant the 
operation of the moment before. And 
on the other hand, because he has faith 
in the validity of the divine promise, 
and because he knows that the founda- 
tion of this promise lies in past eternity 
and in future eternity alike, man is con- 
vinced also that his destiny never has 
changed and never can change; that the 
duration of the redeemed is eternal. 








Thus by an act of absolute faith which 
he performs in the very moment, the 
just man feels that this particular mo- 
ment is joined to an eternal moment. 
Something of the Cartesian Cogito al- 
ready appears in the Calvinist Credo: 
I believe, therefore I am. 

Each moment of faith becomes the 
foundation of all existence: 

I see myself continually flowing away: 
no moment passes without my seeing 
myself at the point of being engulfed. 
But since God sustains his elect in such 
a way that they never sink and drown, 
I firmly believe that I shall live despite 
innumerable storms.?® 


Ill 


: seventeenth century is the epoch 
in which the individual discovers his 
isolation. The medieval edifice of the 
world, in which all forms of created 
being were ordered in a system of per- 
manent relationships, no longer exists. 
With the end of the Renaissance the 
feeling of spontaneous inter-communi- 
cation in all individual activity within 
the cosmic becoming has also disap- 
peared. Human thought no longer feels 
itself a part of things. It distinguishes it- 
self from them in order to reflect upon 
them, and thus is no longer upheld by 
their own power of enduring. From the 
motion of bodies which inexplicably 
and incessantly modify it, human 
thought feels itself to be disengaged by 
the very act of thinking, for in this act 
it places itself outside the motion which 
is its object. 

Isolated from exterior time, it feels 
also equally detached from the time of 
its mental life. The modifications which 
happen to affect it by turns can, indeed, 
in succeeding each other, give it the 
idea of an interior duration. But this 
duration, consisting in modes which re- 
place one another, is by no means the 
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duration of the thinking being; it is 
solely the duration of the successive en- 
semble of man’s thoughts. Separated 
from the duration of things, and even 
from that of the modes of its existence, 
the human consciousness finds itself re- 
duced to existence without duration. It 
is always of the present moment. 

Such is the essential experience of 
modern man. The Essais of Montaigne 
first gives expression to it. But to Mon- 
taigne this disengaged consciousness still 
appears as irresolutely floating on the 
surface of the flux of phenomena; as 
an object which thrown into the middle 
of a river would not, however, be en- 
tirely submerged by the current. It is 
the greatness of Descartes, on the con- 
trary, to have given consciousness its ade- 
quate basis. With Descartes, all the 
effort of thought is a struggle to with- 
draw from the current and go back to 
an initial moment which, preceding the 
duration of all things and the memory 
of all thoughts, is nothing but a moment 
of pure intuition. 

Initial moment which in the domain 
of knowledge corresponds rigorously to 
the initial instant in the order of crea- 
tion. In the naked moment when I dis- 
cover that I think, I discover at the same 
time the immediate relation which unites 
the moment in which I think with the 
eternity that ensures my presence in 
that moment. The experience of the 
Cogito implies, then, the simultaneous 
affirmation of an eternal existence and 
of a created substance inserted into a 
moment of human thought. But far 
from implying at the same time the 
affirmation of a temporal continuity, the 
Cogito denies it categorically by assert- 
ing the independence of the moments of 
time. Related on the one hand to the 
supratemporal continuity of the divine 
activity, and on the other hand to the 
consciousness of the moment in which 
it senses that it thinks, human existence 


finds itself thus for the first time appre- 
hended by the mind outside any speci- 
fic duration. Existence and duration are 
no longer identical. To exist does not 
necessarily mean to endure. It is neces- 
sary to pass from one to the other, and 
this passage is no less difficult to con- 
ceive than the relationship of the spirit 
to the body, or the transmission of mo- 
tion in the universe. 

Hence the extraordinary importance 
which the idea of continued creation 
assumes throughout the seventeenth 
century. Of all the innumerable medie- 
val notions of duration, this is the only 
one which remains extant; and precisely 
because it is the only one, and because 
nothing either tempers or varies it, the 
role which it plays during this century 
is infinitely more despotic than before. 
Instead of continually conferring upon 
man an existence which is a duration, it 
now confers upon him an existence 
which is confined to the instant, and 
which therefore needs perpetually to be 
prolonged from instant to instant. If, 
then, the seventeenth century man feels 
with extraordinary intensity his need 
and his dependence in relation to the 
creative act, it is because in the perceiv- 
ing of this act he is unable to perceive 
anything else. All his past life, all his 
future destiny are found to be erased 
or suspended. Nothing remains except 
the gift of actual existence; then, in a 
new instant, the same gift, and the same 
consciousness of that gift. Duration is 
a chaplet of instants. The creative acti- 
vity alone permits passage from one 
bead to another. 


An intimate awareness of an ever 
actual existence, an acute sense of the 
discontinuity of duration, and a total 
dependence upon a creation continually 
reiterated, these are indeed the essential 
traits of human time in the seventeenth 


century. 
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At first, on this island of the moment 
which isolates him but which he. fills 
with his presence, man still keeps some- 
thing of the joy he experienced in the 
Renaissance when he felt that he existed 
in all the reaches of space and duration. 
He is now given no more than a moment 
at a time, but each moment can be one 
of illumination and fullness. For ex- 
ample, whenever a clear and distinct 
idea appears in the field of conscious- 
ness, it is always with the same joyous 
alacrity that those who think bind their 
present assent to eternal truth: “In- 
deed,” says Descartes, “it is by an act 
always distinct and always the same that 
they comprehend each truth once they 
have arrived at it.”*® Such is the Car- 
tesian joy. Or again, whenever the hu- 
man will affirms itself in an instantan- 
eous act, it is always with the same sense 
of triumph that, in the act of willing, 
the mind feels itself adhere to its pres- 
ent existence: “This is what I am and 
what I wish to be.” Such is the Corne- 
lian joy. Acts of knowledge and will 
which can be recommenced as endlessly 
as the very act of creation; acts which, 
however often they be recommenced, 
invariably bring back the thinking or 
willing creature to the prime and 
unique moment of his existence. 

Later in the course of the century 
this joyous feeling of the unity of the 
soul, forever original and indivisible, will 
take on a richer and more subtle char- 
acter by contrast and intermixture with 
the multiple sensations which modify 
it in the very same moment: “How 
many sensations crowd my mind all at 
once,” writes Pére André. “The light 
and the colors that I see, the song of 
the birds that I hear, the perfume of 
the flowers that I breathe, the coolness 
of the shade that I enjoy, the sweetness 
of the fruit that I taste. I sense a thou- 
sand different objects which seem to me 
entirely separate, but while I thus 








separate them exteriorly, in diverse 
places, I feel them all re-united in my- 
self, in a sole and unique self, where 
they differentiate themselves, one from 
another without distinguishing them- 
selves from me.’’3° 

But more and more frequently as the 
century advances, the feeling of joy that 
accompanies the gift of actual existence 
tends to give place to a contrary feel- 
ing. A fissure opens between what one 
is conscious of actually being, and what 
one truly is. “We know nothing of our 
Souls,” says Malebranche, “except what 
we know to be happening inside us.” 
Or another gulf yawns between the de- 
ficient, impure being man knows he is, 
and the divine character of the gift of 
existence. Such is the Racinian anguish. 

But of all the anxieties of the century 
the most frequent and the most poig- 
nant is that born of a sense of the dis- 
continuity of duration. Confined in 
the moment in which it exists, the con- 
sciousness watches its successive modes 
of existence pass, one after another, and 
escape it. To feel oneself live is to feel 
oneself leave behind, in every instant, 
an instant which was the very self. So 
the famous line of Boileau in Epitre III: 

Le moment ot je parle est déja loin 

de moi,* 
is fully explained in Epitre V: 

Nous sommes loin de nous a toute 

heure entrainés.* 

Aware that the instant in which he 
thinks and wishes is slipping from under 
him, man hurls himself into a new in- 
stant, an instant of a new thought and 
a new wish: 

Mais homme sans arrét, dans sa 

course insensée, 


Voltige incessamment de pensée en 
pence... 99 





* The moment in which I speak is already far from 
me. 
*Every hour we are swept far away from ourselves. 
**But man without rest in his mad course 
Flutters incessantly from thought to thought . . . 
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Mad headlong course, less like the 
flight of a projectile than the ceaseless 
beating of wings by which a bird man- 
ages to support itself from moment to 
moment: “We are like birds in the air,” 
says Nicole, “unable to rest without mo- 
tion; scarcely able one might say, to 
hold their own, because they have no 
stable support and, besides, no strength 
and vigor within themselves sufficient to 
resist the force which thrusts them 
down.’’8?. Therefore, even for the Epi- 
cureans of the day, there is no static 
pleasure within a completed moment. 
All that one can do, says La Mothe le 
Vayer, “is adroitly to turn sail with 
every change of the wind of time.” Both 
spiritual and corporeal life alike are for 
the Gassendists a mere generation of 
moments which replace and equate each 
other. For La Rochefoucauld, the life 
of the heart is no more than a continu- 
ous begetting of passions. 

Returning to the thought of Saint 
Augustine and Saint Bernard, pulpit 
oratory expands in great commonplaces 
the double theme of the disjointedness 
of duration and the successive multipli- 
city of the passions. “Our heart escapes 
us every moment,” says Massillon. 
“There is never more than an instant 
between us and nothingness,” says Bos- 
suet. “Now we possess it, now it per- 
ishes; and we would all perish with it 
if promptly and without any loss of time 
we did not take hold of a similar one.”™ 

Thus the same process of repeated 
creation and incessant dissolution, in- 
finitely magnified and refined, is met 
with again in the conception of super- 
natural order held in the seventeenth 
century. Violent as religious quarrels 
are in this period, and deep as are the 
differences of opinion, Molinists and 
Jansenists, Asceticists and Quietists all 
agree on one thing: God’s action and 
man’s action, grace and the knowledge 
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of grace, are invariably found within the 
span of the present moment. 

For the Molinist as well as for the 
Jansenist, there is no single grace con- 
ferred once and for all; God’s grace is 
always multiple and successive, divine 
succor always momentary. The conflict 
is fought solely over the efficacy of this 
actual grace. Habitual grace, permanent 
and sanctifying, which for the Thomists 
of the Middle Ages was the perfect ana- 
logue of continued creation, is relegated 
to the background. Now, on the con- 
trary, in exact similitude to Cartesian- 
ism, the supernatural preservation of 
righteousness, like the natural preserva- 
tion of existence, no longer lays any 
foundation for permanence. The oppo- 
site of Calvinism, it sweeps away all 
assurance. It is no more than the re- 
newed presence of an ever instantaneous 
grace in an ever instantaneous being. 
However righteous he may be, man can 
never be sure of anything but his present 
need of present grace. The final orien- 
tation of his life, the ultimate value of 
his being, the continuation or the non- 
continuation of grace, remain a mystery 
to him. The nearer the soul approaches 
perfection, the nearer it approaches, in 
the order of grace, a state similar to the 
Cogito in the domain of natural knowl- 
edge; each moment strikes the soul as 
the first in its supernatural existence: 
“The more the soul is imbued with 
love,” says the second Mére Angélique, 
“the more it feels reborn into that youth- 
fulness which, stripping it constantly of 
the virtues it practices and even the 
good that God effects within it, thrills 
it with the sense that each day of its life 
it is just beginning to serve Jesus 
Christ.”*> Here we have a continual de- 
nudation of the soul, which, like Des- 
cartes’ continual denudation of the 
mind, brings man back to an essential 
presence experienced in the naked mo- 
ment. And just as the Cartesian mind 


must, in each separate moment, recap- 
ture the evidence of truth, so the Jan- 
senist soul must bend itself in each 
separate moment to rekindle the ardor 
of its love: “One must constantly make 
new efforts,” the two Pascals write their 
sister, “to acquire this newness of spirit, 
since one can preserve a former grace 
only by acquiring a new one; otherwise 
one loses what he thinks he retains; like 
those who wishing to wall in the light, 
manage only to shut in the darkness.”** 
Words which echo those of Saint-Cyran 
when he declares that for him the root 
of religion is “simply the interior piety 
which beholds God every moment with 
trembling and fear, yet with motions of 
love which are always new and which 
renew themselves day by day.’’3? 


By such a perpetual renewing of the 
heart, Jansenism concurs in those forms 
of devotion which in this century seem 
most opposed to it. The Jansenist mo- 
ment is a moment of love, but of love 
in anguish; beyond its boundaries it 
casts fearful and hopeful glances into the 
past and into the future. Such is the 
Pascalian moment. The Quietist mo- 
ment, on the contrary, is a moment 
without either past or future in which 
the human being in an act of self-renun- 
ciation renounces even his hope. Such 
is the moment of Fénelon: “Abandon 
yourself to the vicissitude that so deeply 
shakes your soul, for in accustoming it- 
self to possessing neither permanence 
nor stability, the soul is rendered supple 
and flexible to any form God pleases.”5* 

Yet, despite their profound differ- 
ences, the religion of Fénelon and the 
religion of Pascal are both designed for 
a being which has “neither fixed state 
nor wholeness”, a completely instantan- 
eous being. And the same can be said 
of Bossuet’s religion: “Thus the soul 
attached to God,” he says, “constantly 
feels its dependence and knows that the 
righteousness which is given it never 
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subsists by itself but is created within 
it by God from moment to moment.”® 
The religions of the seventeenth century 
are all religions of continued grace, in 
the precise sense in which the thought of 
a Descartes and the thought of a Male- 
branche are philosophies of continued 
creation. The seventeenth century is the 
epoch in which nothing is interposed 
between divine eternity and each human 
moment. 


IV 


I. at certain moments,” says Mably, 
“you feel devoid of any sense of pain or 
pleasure, or fear or hope, then your 
soul, emptied of thought and action, 
seems to be annihilated or disjoined 
from you.’’* 


No passage shows more clearly the 
change effected in thought and feeling 
by the time of the eighteenth century. 
All the thought of the preceding century 
had been, as it were, one long medita- 
tion on the phrase of Saint Augustine: 
“If God should withdraw his creative 
power from the things he has created, 
they would fall back into their primal 
state of nothingness.”*! There is a 
curious similarity between these two 
passages: both conceive of a nothing- 
ness bordering existence everywhere; 
both affirm the conditional character of 
the act by which one exists. To the 
eighteenth century, as formerly to the 
seventeenth, existence seems constantly 
being saved from non-being. There is 
only one difference, but it is a radical 
one. This continued existence is no 
longer continued by an act of divine 
creation. The preservation of the uni- 
verse and of the creature no longer is 
directly conceived as the immediate 
effect of the creative action. The latter 
is relegated to a remote past, to that far 
off, almost fabulous moment, the primal 
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moment of created things. From the 
present moment God the creator and 
preserver is absent. The principal actor 
is no longer on the scene. For the su- 
pereminent role of the first cause we 
find substituted the play of second 
causes. In place of God there are feel- 
ings, sensations, and whatever causes 
sensations. 

This retreat of God, this invasion of 
the actual by secondary causes is easy to 
discern in the new conception formed of 
the universe. For the Newtonian pro- 
gressive of the eighteenth century, God 
is no longer even the ruler and still less 
the restorer of the world. He is no 
longer anything more than the initial 
author. The world is like the clock of 
Strasbourg: it is so ingeniously con- 
structed that once it starts running it 
keeps going by sole virtue of the inter- 
action of its works: ““The idea of some 
philosophers,” writes d’Alembert, “who 
pretend that all motion we observe in 
bodies is produced in immediacy by the 
Creator, is not philosophical.”*? The 
universe can be described in the terms 
of d’Holbach as “an immense chain of 
causes and effects which proceed inces- 
santly, one from another.”** Such a uni- 
verse being given, there is no longer any 
need of God to explain the continuity 
of things. “Divinity, superfluous wheel 
in the machine of the world,” says 
Naigeon.** 

But it is principally in the concep- 
tion of the inner being that the disap- 
pearance of a divine preserver is most 
evident. For the eighteenth century 
philosopher, disciple but unfaithful 
disciple of Locke, the moment in which 
one feels he exists no longer implies the 
presence even of reflective thought: I 
am “odor of rose,” and that is all. The 
moment of Condillac is indeed, like the 
moment of Descartes, an original mo- 
ment which prior to any duration sum- 
mons man back to being only what he ts 


instantaneously. But no dialectical mo- 
tion is involved in this initial moment; 
no relationship links momentary exist- 
ence to eternal existence; no ontological 
necessity connects Creator and creature. 
The sole affirmation is the psychological 
necessity of the original sensation; if I 
feel, I am. 


Then my existence is only a psycho- 
logical existence. It appears and asserts 
itself, it resurges and is regained only 
by means of sensation. It is sensation 
alone, repeated, compared, analyzed, 
transformed—but in all states always 
sensation and always actual—which not 
only determines my existence but liter- 
ally fashions and creates it. To be odor 
of rose is to be my own sensation of 
the rose; and to be my own sensation is 
psychologically to be created by my own 
sensation. 

My feeling creates me. But if it 
creates me, it forms me out of nothing- 
ness. The ex nihilo is no less necessary 
a condition of Condillacian creation 
than of Augustinian or Cartesian crea- 
tion. Nevertheless the nothingness out 
of which my feeling forms me is not 
the same as the nothingness out of 
which God formed Adam. It is simply 
a psychological nothingness. It is a state 
of absolute nonsensibility which has 
preceded the first sensation: “How 
many times,” says Mably in the same 
passage, “have you not felt the need of 
some passion to propel you out of a 
kind of stupor.” This stupor which one 
escapes is the sensationalist’s nothing- 
ness. It is the root of human existence. 
Or rather it is that lower depth which 
always discloses itself as antecedent and 
subjacent to existence, that depth of 
which Madame du Deffand spoke when 
she said: “In myself I find only noth- 
ingness . . . I am forced to try to extri- 
cate myself; I catch hold wherever I 
can... "4 
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In a certain sense, therefore, human 
existence appears even to the eighteenth 
century as a kind of continuous crea- 
tion, in so far as it is the perpetual re- 
covery of existence by a being who is 
slipping every moment into nothingness. 
But since this nothingness is pure in- 
sensibility, to escape nothingness means 
to be aware of one’s own sensations. The 
more intense they are the more one will 
feel his present existence, and the more 
numerous they are the more one will 
sense a duration in his existence. 

There are then in the eighteenth cen- 
tury two distinct forms of interior tem- 
porality. Intensity of sensation ensures 
the instant; multiplicity of sensation 
ensures duration. 

“We were made to think,” says Crou- 
saz; “and as thought is an act which is 
felt, it is quite clear that we are born 
to live by feeling . . . The more alive 
our feelings, provided they are not pain- 
ful ones, the more our condition is fitted 
and prepared to fulfill our intended pur- 
pose.”*6 Occasionally, when his ability 
to feel incandesces into an emotion of 
highest intensity, man attains this fitness, 
this fulfillment: “There are moments of 
power,” says Vauvenargues, “moments 
of elevation, of passion and enthusiasm, 
in which, self-sufficient, disdaining assist- 
ance, the soul is drunk with its own 
grandeur.”’*? 

Because of the grandeu~ and the in- 
toxication of this human moment, man 
suddenly feels for the first time in the 
Christian era that the instant of his 
existence is an instant free of all depend- 
ence, liberated from all duration, equal 
to all its own potentialities, the very 
causa sui. Moment which can be likened 
to the divine moment in which the 
Father begets the Son; moment in which 
the soul suffices itself, since it finds itself 
in the fullness it experiences, It loves 
itself. It knows itself to be faultless. 
The lived sensation is the consciousness 
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of being. “Like God one is sufficient 
unto oneself,” says Rousseau.*® 

But in contrast to this moment of ful- 
itself, when a general diminution of 
sensible resonances insensibly succeeds 
fillment, or even within the moment 
to this fulfillment, man finds himself in a 
state very close to nonexistence: a condi- 
tion of vague torpor, of indolent reveries 
but also of indefinable uneasiness which, 
before Diderot and Rousseau discover 
its charm, inspires with a mortal repul- 
sion both men of feeling and men of 
wit: “The need of existing intensely,” 
says Le Roy, “joined with the continual 
weakening of our sensations, throws us 
into an involuntary anxiety of vague 
desires stirred by the importunate mem- 
ory of a prior state. Then in order to 
be happy we have either constantly to 
change our sensory environment or to 
carry to excess sensations of the same 
type. The result is an inconstancy which 
makes it impossible to check our wishes 
and an interspersion of desires which, 
always destroyed by their very enjoy- 
ment but at the same time exacerbated 
by memory, diffuse themselves into the 
infinite.” Admirable psychological por- 
trait of the modern mind, in which 
there is repeated in secular fashion the 
classical descriptions of human anguish 
recorded by the great Christian thinkers 
and in which almost all the aspects of 
the romantic mind are already firmly 
delineated.*® 

And, in the first place, excess. For 
already the man of the eighteenth cen- 
tury wants to accentuate at any price 
the intensity of the moment of feeling: 
either by a sudden reversal of situation 
which transports the soul without tran- 
sition from one pole of the affective life 
to the other—the pathetic instant dear 
to the Abbé Prévost; or by furnishing 
the mind with hitherto unknown and 
cruel sensations—the sadistic instant. 
But most frequently man succeeds in 
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eluding the apathy which lies in wait 


for him only by varying continually his 
sensations and ideas. 

Perhaps because he believed that con- 
tinued creation implied the creation in 
each given moment of a radically differ- 
ent being, Bayle had provided at the 
beginning of the century the example of 
a way of thinking which continually 
changed its character and was unceas- 
ingly absorbed by the interest of the 
present moment: diurnal thought, he 
called it. He who says diurnal says also 
journalistic: anyone who, like Bayle, 
loves to “feel himself ready every hour 
to argue in a different way,’ feels him- 
self also ready every hour to conceive a 
passion for the event that hour brings. 
From Bayle (and Fontenelle) onward, 
philosophy becomes anecdotal, discon- 
tinuous; it becomes also versatile, pica- 
resque, supple to the suggestions of ideas, 
just as the novel of the epoch becomes 
fertile in adventures and personal en- 
counters. “The natural motion of our 
mind is to give itself to all that occupies 
it,” says the Abbé du Bos. More pre- 
cisely: “Our first task is to give ourselves 
to the impressions that outside objects 
make upon us.”5! All the literature of 
the century gives itself up to the variety 
of successive impressions. “We live, so 
to speak, from surprise to surprise,” 
says La Motte-Houdar.®? “Let us for- 
sake our delights in order to recapture 
them,” urges Voltaire. “One cures all 
by change,” notes Montesquieu. 

If this variety of successive instants is 
so beguiling, it is doubtless to begin 
with by reason of the intensity with 
which in its turn each detached moment 
brings to man the delightful revelation 
of his actual existence. “We should like 
in every instant,” says Helvetius, “by 
continually new impressions to be 
warned of our existence, for each of 
considered from this point of view each 
these warnings is a pleasure.”* And 
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new moment can be an absolute begin- 
ning, a coming to life: “Could I not 
say that my life does not last but is 
always beginning?” asks Marivaux.55 
But in another sense, as Locke has 
shown, it is this successiveness that makes 
us aware of duration. The promptness 
with which states of feeling succeed 
each other renders life richer, duration 
longer, existence larger. “Men of feel- 
ing have wider existence than others,” 
says Duclos.5* “To live is properly to 
enjoy,” says Condillac, “and that man 
lives longest who is most proficient at 
multiplying the objects of his enjoy- 
ment.”°? Still more exactly Le Roy re- 
marks: ‘“‘He who has the greatest num- 
ber of sensations and ideas has lived 
the most,’’58 


But in order to live one’s life and 
possess one’s duration, it does not suffice 
to live and possess the successive mo- 
ments which constitute life and dura- 
tion. The atomic disconnectedness of 
continued existence appears infinitely 
more important to the eighteenth cen- 
tury than it did to the time of authentic 
continued creation since it is no longer 
corrected by the divine permanence, by 
the providential order, or by the super- 
natural action of grace. Disjoined, cut 
off from God, will not the human con- 
sciousness always find itself inexorably 
bound to the sole actual sensation? And 
will not the moment in which the ani- 
mated statue imagined by Condillac be- 
comes odor of rose be a moment cease- 
lessly begun over but never overpassed? 


On the contrary, it is the greatness of 
the eighteenth century to have con- 
ceived the prime moment of conscious- 
ness as a generating moment and gen- 
erative not only of other moments but 
also of a self which takes shape by and 
through the means of these very mo- 
ments. The Condillacian being is not 
only a succession of instants of con- 
sciousness whose interior progress con- 


stitutes a life and a history. Each new 
moment of awareness reveals two dis- 
tinct features: not only the new sensa- 
tion which is the kernel of the moment, 
but also the ensemble of sensations al- 
ready lived, whose resonances prolong 
themselves within it and surround it 
with their nebula. The great discovery 
of the eighteenth century is the pheno- 
menon of memory. By remembering 
man escapes the purely momentary; by 
remembering he escapes the nothingness 
that lies in wait for him between mo- 
ments of existence. “Without memory,” 
says Quesnay, “the sentient being would 
have only sensation, or the idea of the 
actual instant ... All his ideas would be 
consumed by forgetfulness as fast as they 
were born; all the instants of his dura- 
tion would be instants of birth and in- 
stants of death.’®® And Buffon: “In as 
much as the consciousness of our exist- 
ence is composed not only of our actual 
sensations but also of the train of ideas 
which the comparison of our sensations 
and our past existences has brought to 
birth, it is evident that the more ideas 
one has the surer he is of his existence; 
the more wits one has the more he 
exists.’’60 

To exist, then, is to be one’s present, 
and also to be one’s past and one’s recol- 
lections. It is here that Diderot feels his 
present swell and echo with every vibra- 
tion of a gigantic memory. “The vast, the 
total memory is a state of complete uni- 
ty.”®1 Here Rousseau ecstatically relives 
his most distant past: “Take away his 
memory, and his love will no longer 
exist.”®2 The idea itself, the idea, this 
difficult conquest of mind over sensa- 
tion, transforms itself and becomes 
something more than withered and de- 
siccated sensation. It now appears pos- 
sible not only to decompose it into its 
perceptible parts and _ retrospectively 
therein to rediscover its genesis, but also 
to revivify and restore to it each time 
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its initial vigor. As Saint-Preux renews 
his passion at the sight of the crags 
which have preserved the freshness of 
tears long since shed, so the modern 
philosopher can reanimate his wisdom 
by contact with those first images which 
enabled him to acquire it. “Refresh thy 
reason,” says Saint-Lambert; “often re- 
call those deeds, those events upon 
which are founded the maxims of the 
Sages. Make thee vivid images of the 
good fortune which should reward the 
wise—and of the misfortune into which 
the foolish fall, and thou wilt interest 
thy heart in being virtuous. Separate 
not in thy memory the precept from 
the example; may virtue without cease 
be present to thine eyes, may it seem to 
thee so beautiful as to be impossible not 
to love; give it a body, lay hold of it 
with thy senses.” 

Appropriating methods by which the 
devout thought of the preceding cen- 
tury sought to establish a Christian dur- 
ation in the continual renewal of the 
heart, the secular thought of the 
eighteenth century conceives and tries 
to realize a philosophical duration which 
would be the continual renewal of a 
thought, sentient in its origin and con- 
tinuously sentient, by regaining touch 
with its origin and the past. 

A duration based on affective memory. 


V 


Becorren by feeling, imbued 
more ahd more with feeling, the thought 
of the century which is ending becomes 
more and more apt to discover in the 
depths of its vibrant actuality the inter- 
flowing images of reminiscence and pre- 
monition. Always isolated in the mo- 
ment which gives it form, it sees this 
moment incessantly invaded, disorgan- 
ized, transfigured by states of mind from 
beyond. There comes to be superim- 
posed upon actual existence the aware- 
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ness of another existence, an existence 
which overlaps the frame of each mo- 
ment and which is no less authentic an 
existence of the moment. It is as if to 
exist meant to live two lives at the same 
time: the life lived day by day; and 
the life lived before and beyond the day 
or the moment: a life which lengthens 
into duration. 

Thus there appears again within the 
moment of consciousness precisely what 
for two centuries the moment of con- 
sciousness had suppressed: the feeling 
of duration. The essence of pre-roman- 
ticism consists perhaps in this: in the 
discovery, within the breadth of the in- 
stantaneous, of a self and of a reality 
which are not instantaneous and which 
consequently must always be experi- 
enced in the instant as if they were 
something never realized by the instant. 
On the one hand, I feel myself to be my 
life; and on the other hand, I feel my- 
self to be only this moment of life. I 
feel myself a being who lives in the mo- 
ment but whose life is just the opposite 
of the moment. My actual existence ts 
and nevertheless is not my real exist- 
ence: “Everything,” says Tilly, “bears 
witness to my incapacity to be." 

It is this incapacity to be which the 
romantic is destined to observe endless 
ly in each new moment of existence, for 
each new emotion inevitably requires its 
portion of memory and desire, and then 
denounces in the instant the inadequacy 
of the instant to fill the void which they 
have made: “I was overwhelmed,” says 
René, “with a superabundance of life 
... Something was lacking to fill up the 
abyss of my existence.” 

To feel that one’s existence is an abyss 
is to feel the infinite deficiency of the 
present moment. The moment begotten 
by man no longer suffices man. No 
matter how lively or manifold he ren- 
ders his sensation or his thought, man 
discovers in each attempt how irreme- 














diably lacking he is in the power of 
creating himself by himself. Invariably 
he falls short of his own requirements. 
No matter what he feels, the vast and 
vague experience he has of himself warns 
him that he has left one essential part 
out of his self-creation. Or rather this 
part is there, involved somehow, but 
unutilized: ‘a superabundance of life” 
which uselessly exists inside the present 
under the form of a void and a lack, 
and outside under the form of a desire 
and a regret. Man is revealed as the 
feckless creator of man. Having lost the 
sense of divine causality, having been re- 
duced for a century to generating him- 
self out of his sensation, man can now 
appraise the vast distance which sepa- 
rates this mere sensation-creature from 
that profound being of whom aspiration 
and remembrance give him a confused 
but gigantic conception. Capable of 
creating the moments of his life, man 
finds himself incapable of giving him- 
self a being, of receiving from himself 
a life. 


Romantic nostalgia appears thus as 
the forlorn desire of a life that the mind 
can never give itself fully in any mo- 
ment, and that notwithstanding it sees 
from afar, there, beyond both ends of 
the moment, in the elusive realm of 
duration: “I fly from the present by two 
routes,” as Lamennais puts it; “that of 
the past and that of the future.”®5 And 
George Sand: “I became aware that the 
present did not exist for me... , and 
that the occupation of my life was to 
turn ceaselessly toward the lost joys or 
toward the joys still possible.’’® 

Incarcerated in the instant, the ro- 
mantic escapes into thought all the rest 
of his life. Or rather he tries to en- 
velop his thought in the consciousness 
of the present moment. It is no longer 
a question, as it was in the preceding 
century, of extracting from the moment 
all its sensuous substance; it is a ques- 
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tion of giving the moment all the pro- 
fundity, all the infinity of duration of 
which man feels capable. To possess his 
life in the moment is the pretension or 
the fundamental desire of the romantic. 

Sometimes in a kind of lightning flash 
a moment seems to bring him what he 
looks for. In communing with nature, 
in merging himself in love with a being 
similar but nevertheless different, man 
can project and find reflected again from 
without the total image of his being. He 
possesses himself in others, and in this 
brief possession of himself he finds an 
unexpected joy which he calls an eter- 
nal moment: “Love is only a luminous 
point, and yet it seems to take posses- 
sion of all time,” says Benjamin Con- 
stant.°7 More often still, by one of 
those abrupt returns of which Rousseau 
was the first to discover the enchantment 
and value, all at once the mind is able 
to feel an entire past reborn within it- 
self. This past, together with the whole 
train of its emotions, surges up in the 
moment and endows it with a life that 
is not momentary. One seems then to 
relive instantaneously, all at once, a long 
period of his existence. Such is the 
miracle of the affective memory of which, 
long before Proust, all the romantics at 
one point or another have had the dazz- 
ling and fleeting experience: “The smell 
of a violet,” says Ramond, “brings back 
the felicities of many a spring.”®* And 
Musset: 

Les viola, ces buissons ot toute ma 

jeunesse, 

Comme un essaim d’oiseaux chante 

au bruit de mes pas.®** 

“If there only existed,” muses Biran, 
“some means of making these happy 
sensations permanent, or some means of 
multiplying them!”’"® The history of ro- 
manticism is full of such wishful at- 





* Behold them, those bushes where all my youth 
Sings like a swarm of birds at the sound of my 
footsteps. 








tempts. With Chateaubriand it is the 
art of displaying in a single moment re- 
miniscences of different periods in order 
to reveal the whole extent of the retro- 
spective depth. With Lamartine it is the 
constant pursuit, deep within himself, of 
a memory of the soul, perpetual dwell- 
ing-place of all the feelings once experi- 
enced, so that the poet may become the 
permanent subject of an immense and 
inexhaustible affective memory. Others, 
like Balzac or Gautier, endeavor to 
journey back to the past and there re- 
build it by the almost magical operation 
of the evocative imagination. Then on 
the other hand, Nerval wants to find 
again in one moment which is always 
the one alone the ever actual incarna- 
tion of a love which always becomes, 
however, more and more mythical. 
“Poetry,” says Madame de Staél, “is the 
momentary possession of all that the soul 
desires.""1 Possession, within the mo- 
ment, of all that our soul desires to re- 
gain of itself. 


But this momentary possession ends 
in becoming a dispossession; it ends in 
the feeling of a loss renewed, in a con- 
summate separation. An infinite distance 
separates afresh the present from the 
past. Between the two there reappears 
a sort of dead duration, a kind of nega- 
tive time composed of destruction and 
absence, an existence finished. “I know 
my ruins,” says Chateaubriand.** To 
remember, then, is no longer to suppress 
the interval, to unite time present to 
time regained; it is to realize all the 
distance that has to be crossed in order 
to discern “in the desolate depths of 
the gulf within” the dark, remote, and 
mysterious being of memory. Such is the 
sorrow of Olympio. 

Sorrow all the more bitter in that all 
voluntary recollection is revealed ineffec- 
tual and sterile. Only the affective 
memory is of any avail; and once again, 
long before Proust, the romantics knew 
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that it never obeys the orders of the 
mind. For as Bonstetten and Biran de- 
monstrate,”? it is in truth not a mem- 
ory. “It is to re-feel, not to recall,” says 
Madame de Staél.7* Now if one cannot 
feel, what good is it to recollect? And 
how shall one resign oneself, on the 
other hand, to await the fortuitous 
awakenings of the heart? All of roman- 
ticism is full not only of triumphant 
but also of abortive memories. 

Sadness of the past, to which is added 
the anguish of the future. In the depths 
of his soul, the romantic feels at once 
the presence and the absence of his fu- 
ture being. Presence, since to exist is to 
feel the bond which unites our present 
being to the time when it will achieve 
its destiny; and absence, since it is to 
feel also that in our present being our 
destiny is not yet accomplished: “True 
poetry,” says Jouffroy, “expresses one 
thing only, the torments of the human 
mind as it confronts the question of its 
destiny.’"""> Romantic poetry is then not 
solely the poetry of memory; it is also 
the poetry of prophecy. Such are the 
prose poems of Lamennais: poetry tor- 
tured by the torments of imminence and 
the dramas of presentiment: “A strange 
sickness torments us without respite to- 
day,” writes Quinet. “What shall I call 
it? It is no longer like thine, René, a 
sickness of ruins; ours is more alive, 
more burning with pain. Each day it 
revives the heart the better to feed upon 
it. It is the pain of the future, sleepless, 
piercing pain which says to you every 
hour at your bedside: ‘Art thou asleep? 
But I am awake.’ Deep in our souls we 
already know what is going to happen. 
This nothing is already something; it 
beats within our breast. We see it, we 
touch it, though the world ignore it still. 
What kills us .. . is having to support 
the weight of the future in the void of 
the present.’’7® 











And so there opens, at the center of 
man’s being, in the actual feeling of his 
existence, an insupportable void which 
real existence borders on every side; ex- 
istence in time. It is as if duration had 
been broken in the middle and man felt 
his life torn from him, ahead and be- 
hind. The romantic effort to form itself 
a being out of presentiment and mem- 
ory ends in the experience of a double 
tearing of the self. 

But from the time of romanticism, 
throughout the length of the nineteenth 
century, man has also an entirely differ- 
ent experience of duration. Instead of 
centering oneself in the immobile mo- 
ment of consciousness and trying to 
bring back to that center, across the 
temporal distances, both the past and 
the future, was it not possible to render 
mobile and migratory the actuality of 
one’s thought, to travel through time in 
order to feel its continuity? Besides the 
romanticism of memory, and the roman- 
ticism of presentiment, there is the ro- 
manticism of experienced continuity. 
Continuity which becomes a living and 
a thinking experience solely because by 
an uninterrupted motion the mind jus- 
tifies in a moving line the diverse tem- 
poral elements of a self-same existence. 

This sense of continuous duration ap- 
pears in several varied forms from the 
period of pre-romanticism to that of 
post-romanticism. For Senancour it is 
the haunting memory of a permanence 
acquired in high places, where “even to 
the variations of the mists, everything 
would seem to man to subsist in change 
itself,” and where “each present mo- 
ment would appear to be continu- 
ous.”"*? For Joubert it is the patient and 
delicate weaving of affective moments 
into a musical composition whose con- 
tinuity would consist of measures, 
rhythms and harmonies. For Sainte- 
Beuve it is rather a meticulous need to 
touch and “to keep always under his 


finger” the secret mainspring of things. 
For Vigny it is the inexorable training 
of the inward eye upon the maturation 
of thought. Amidst the deceptive dis- 
continuity of the affective life, Biran 
discovers and isolates self-consciousness, 
conceived as the immediate voluntary 
act by the means of which “we are cap- 
able of recognizing the identity of our 
own being or of perceiving our contin- 
ued existence,”™ 

Hence in the most intimate experi- 
ence, that of personal continuity, an un- 
expected analogy is discovered between 
human time and cosmic time. For the 
first is now defined by Biran in the very 
terms in which the second has been de- 
fined since Newton: “. . . admitting only 
the power of the effort which is exerted 
upon different inert and mobile parts of 
the body proper, there will always be an 
identical and immediate feeling of per- 
sonal existence, or of a duration which 
can be considered the line traced by the 
effort uniformly flowing, just as the 
mathematical line is the line traced by 
a flowing point.” 

Human time and cosmic time are then 
both continuous. Instead of placing the 
discontinuity of inward duration in 
opposition to clock time as the man of 
the preceding century did, the man of 
the nineteenth century tends to mingle 
the two durations in a sole continuity. 
The dream of Diderot is realized. The 
universe loses its “inhuman” character, 
the mind its isolation; time and space 
become the consorting place of thoughts 
as well as bodies. The human soul par- 
ticipates anew in the universal exist- 
ence. 

“. . . I stood still,” says Quinet, “to 
listen deep within me to the muted re- 
verberations of the past centuries .. . 
Scarcely has one made the law of human- 
ity the law of one’s being than one be- 
gins to live the universal life and to 
enjoy all the plenitude of the self.”® 

















Plenitude which is no longer secured by 
the operation of a personal memory but 
by the operation of a general memory 
which, in one state of consciousness, 
takes in the life of all humanity, ‘Each 
being,” writes Ballanche, “undergoes all 
the cosmogonic succession”;®! and else- 
where: “All that has affected human 
destinies, in the future and in the past, 
echoed within him.”®* There exists then 
a magnetic chain of universal human 
destiny, a continuous chain which some- 
times in certain privileged moments is 
“wholly reflected in the indivisible light 
of the present.”*% In a simultaneity 
analogous to that of the divine thought, 
this is the inverse experience of the in- 
finite motion of duration. 

Hence the assertion by the romantics, 
not only of an identity of nature in all 
men, but also of an identity of person. 
“Our predecessors and our successors are 
just as much wus as ourselves,” says 
George Sand, repeating Pierre Leroux.™ 
The Saint-Simonians set about to preach 
a love of humanity which would be a 
love of oneself in humanity: so that 
through love man would have the feel- 
ing of his own profound existence in 
those who have lived and those who shall 
live. “I am_ desirous,” says Enfantin, 
“of uniting myself to the past, of unit- 
ing myself to the future, and my life is 
a continuous effort of love directed to- 
ward this double goal.’®5 

Historical self-awareness which is also 
a cosmic self-awareness. Not only do I 
find in myself the whole history of hu- 
manity and in the history of humanity 
my own entire history, but in addition I 
can discern this double history in the 
universe, deployed as it were in the 
reaches of interstellar space. Thanks to 
the transmission of light, the past life 
of worlds and beings is kept visible in 
space. Thanks to the magnetic fluid of 
which Mesmer discovered the existence, 
it seems possible to establish instantan- 


eous communication between all points 
of the universe. Consequently it would 
no longer appear impossible to recover 
the sentient image of the past, and to 
stand in present witness of the occur- 
rences of long ago. Such is the dream 
of Nerval and of Gautier. Each glance 
cast into the depths of space becomes 
a glance cast into the depths of time. To 
Hugo extension is like a gulf, but a gulf 
that is both spatial and temporal, in 
which perceptions, presentiments and 
memories are entangled with each other. 
“The daguerreotypes of all things are 
preserved,” notes Renan... “The im- 
prints of all that has existed live, spread 
out through the diverse zones of infinite 
space’”’;8* and Balzac: “Just as bodies 
actually project themselves through the 
atmosphere, and leave extant there the 
spectrum caught by the daguerreotype 
which arrests it in its flight, so ideas, 
creations that are real and active, im- 
print themselves upon what must be 
called the atmosphere of the spiritual 
world, produce effects upon it, live there 
spectrally ..., and consequently certain 
creatures endowed with rare faculties 
can perceive perfectly these forms or 
signs of ideas.’’*? 

But this possession of time is not only 
the possession of images projected by 
time in space. It is also the intimate 
experience of the motion by which all 
beings endlessly achieve their becoming. 
Time thus lived is not completed time; 
it is a time which becomes and which 
never draws to a close. So the nineteenth 
century had in the highest degree what 
Renan calls the intuition of becoming. 
But for this intuition to be not simply 
that of a fragment of duration, but that 
indeed of a general becoming of the 
world and the being, it has, so to speak, 
to mold itself to this becoming from the 
primal moment which engenders and 
encloses it. The illuminism of the 
eighteenth century had already shown 
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that human thought could of itself re- 
ascend to the origin of being, and that 
man could, as Saint-Martin says, “feel 
the divine source bubble up in him with- 
out cease.” Motion of reimplication, to 
employ Amiel’s expression, by which 
thoughts and things reabsorb themselves 
in their source. As a consequence, the 
true intuition of becoming consists in 
that motion by which, bringing itself 
back to an initial moment, the mind 
grasps in it the genesis of time and of 
things. Initial moment which is no 
longer as with Condillac one of psychic 
genesis but indeed one of cosmic gene- 
sis. “I see Being and life and their un- 
known source,” says Chénier. And 
Guérin: “Nature admits me to the most 
remote of its divine abodes, the starting 
point of universal life; there I detect 
the cause of motion, and I hear in all 
its freshness the first chant of souls.’ 

Thus nineteenth century time seems 
essentially a continuous motion which 
can only be understood in its trend away 
from its original cause: it is a becoming 
which is always future. Reality is no 
longer, as in the Aristotelian becoming, 
the thing completed, but the very gene- 
tic process by which cause engenders 
effect. I exist and I participate in the 
existence of things only in so far as I 
experience their generation. Speaking 
of this inner experience which allowed 
him to understand the personality of 
the people, Michelet writes: “I under- 
stood it. Why? Because I was able to 
follow it in its historical origins and 
watch it come out of the depths of 
time.””8? 

No one applied this genetic sense to 
the genre of the novel better than Bal- 
zac. In each event of the Comédie hu- 
maine, one can immediately distinguish 
the time of a force which precedes all 
the ‘times’ of the novel and determines 
them. Whereas on the contrary with 
Flaubert each moment of life is per- 
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ceived as the extremity of an infinite 
series of effects. 

Never so much as in the nineteenth 
century had time appeared to be per- 
ceptible to the eyes of the spirit and 
assimilable by thought. 

But this perceptible time is such only 
because it is conceived as an immense 
causal chain. Everything is manifested 
in it under the form of a continuous 
implication of causes and effects. Every- 
thing is developed in it as the necessary 
application of principles. Behind the 
concrete unfolding of things, behind the 
inner genesis of life, previous even to 
duration and its beginning, there is the 
non-temporal presence of the laws them- 
selves. There is from the first, as Taine 
says, the original and unique deed from 
which laws are deduced and which en- 
genders them.*° 

Back of genesis there is generative 
law, first principle of duration but lack- 
ing duration. In order to conceive it, 
the mind must exile itself from time to 
enter into a kind of negative eternity. 
From this point, it may again be pos- 
sible for it to move onward once more 
into some sort of time, but this time is 
purely scientific, made of determinations 
and effects; it is not the time of the 
human being: “At one point in this 
vast world animated by a continual mo- 
tion that is continually transformed, 
where from instant to instant nothing 
occurred except that which had its ori- 
gin in a former state of things, I saw 
myself, beyond my memories, in my ori- 
gin: me, this new-born me, this strange 
me which began by being, I saw de- 
posited unbeknownst to itself at a point 
in the universe: mysterious germ des- 
tined to become with the years what its 
nature and its complex environment re- 
quired.” In these words of Lequier,®™ 
Guérin’s intuition of origins appears 
hideously transformed; the lived experi- 
ence of cosmic duration ends up in the 
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thought of an existence in which every- 
thing is dealt out in advance: a dead 
duration, a diagram of time. Despite 
their efforts to give a formal or objec- 
tive solidity to their representation of 
the world, such is the time of the Par- 
nassians and the Naturalists. A world 
of causes and effects becomes an illusory 
world, a world that vanishes like the 
mist in shreds of duration, some of 
which, the more hallucinatory, last a 
little longer than others. How frequent- 
ly the naturalist novel describes the 
phenomenon of the dissolution of 
images in the consciousness! For exam- 
ple, in Zola’s Joie de vivre: “Like those 
coffers which one empties of letters 
yellow with age, it seemed that before 
dying she was ridding her mind of the 
memories of her youth,”’®? Or in Gon- 
court’s La fille Elisa: “In this memory, 
day by day, whole chunks of her exist- 
ence of long ago were sinking into dark 
holes of night, and her entire past, as 
if amputated and torn away from the 
prisoner, was removed and lost in empty 
space.'’% 

A profound feeling of attrition charac- 
terizes the work of these post-romantics. 
“I see only small fragments of my past 
existence,’ writes Maupassant. The 
past, he confesses, is for him no more 
than a “‘scattering of vanished events.” 
And so duration no longer seems the 
genesis of life, but the genesis of death: 
incompleted and _ successive deaths 
which the brief blaze of affective mem- 
ory interrupts from time to time, re- 
kindling an ephemeral animation in an 
existence which is burning out. Nerval 
had already had the anguished intuition 
of the exhaustion of the cosmic force, of 
the fatal decline of beings from their 
genesis onward. Twilight of the gods 
which is in truth the twilight of the god- 
universe and of the god-man. As the 
romantics experienced the powerlessness 
of the creature to create itself in the 
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moment, so the post-romantics realize 
the equal impotence of the creature to 
make of itself a being in duration. No 
one experienced this double impotence 
more profoundly than Baudelaire; no 
one felt more grievously than he the 
metamorphosis of human time into a 
time that was infernal. 

And so the century ends by turning 
away with horror from duration, and 
the epoch which sees the first book of 
Bergson <ppear is none the less that 
which sees everywhere only the failure of 
things to endure and to be, and which 
claims to see in the vacancy left by the 
failing world one inexpressible image: 
the formless image of a timeless and 
being-less perfection. To create “the 
notion of an object, escaping, that fails 
to be,” is the longing of Mallarmé. 

A longing for non-creation. 


VI 


Is its essence as in its historical role, 
the thought of Bergson is transitional. 
Its function is to join the past and the 
future. On the one hand it is deeply 
rooted in the nineteenth century. It 
revives, it accentuates its themes and 
resolves its difficulties. For Bergson as 
for the romantics, the human being dis- 
covers himself in the depths of mem- 
ory; and he no longer discovers himself 
there intermittently, fragmentarily, after 
a blind groping within the gulf of the 
mind, but simply in allowing himself, 
in a moment of pure relaxation, to be 
pervaded by an indelible and total mem- 
ory that is always on the very verge of 
consciousness. Again, on the other hand, 
for Bergson as for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, all genuine thought is thought of 
the continuous becoming of things; in- 
deed, for Bergson, to intuit their becom- 
ing is to intuit their essence. Duration 
is the only reality. 





Nevertheless there is another aspect 
of Bergson’s thought which already be- 
longs to the twentieth century, since for 
him becoming no longer signifies being 
changed but changing; the act, that is 
to say, by which in transforming him- 
self man incessantly reinvents his own 
being: “To exist is to change, to change 
is to mature, to mature is to create one- 
self endlessly.” If the being endlessly 
draws its existence out of the past, it 
is not as one draws the consequences 
from a principle or as one copies the 
image of a pattern. It is a free adapta- 
tion of past resources to present life, in 
view of the future. 

Philosopher of memory and philoso- 
pher of the continuous, appropriating 
the two characteristics of temporality of 
the preceding century, Bergson, how- 
ever, with marvelous dexterity avoids 
their consequences: there is no longer 
any opposition between moment and 
duration; no longer any trace of deter- 
ministic fatalism; but in place of the 
hiatus between the actual feeling of 
existence and the profundity of exist- 
ence, there is the possibility of a mutual 
communication, of a relationship be- 
tween the moment and time; and in 
place of a determinism of cause and 
effect, the feeling that any moment can 
be realized as a new moment, and that 
time can always be freely created from 
the present moment forward. 

It is without doubt in this that the 
originality of Bergson consists, and his 
share in establishing the thought of his 
century. Not in his conception of mem- 
ory, nor in his philosophy of the con- 
tinuous, but in his affirmation that dura- 
tion is something other than history or 
a system of laws; that it is a free crea- 
tion: “Instead of considering the pres- 
ent itself, the present present,” writes 
Péguy, “what was in fact considered was 
a present that was past, a present con- 
gealed and stilled, a present arrested, set 
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down; a determined present. An his- 
toric present . . . Whereas the present 
is something that has not yet become 
past, and the cognizance of the present 
is of something that has not yet become 
history: it is freedom; the free is that 
which is not yet booked and jailed.” 

Thus the twentieth century takes once 
more into account the notion of con- 
tinuous creation: not necessarily in the 
sense of creation by God, but at any 
rate in the sense of creation by the mind. 
Each instant appears as the instant of 
a choice, that is to say of an act; and 
the root of this act is a creative decision. 
Every instant one acts one creates his 
action, and together with it one creates 
oneself and the world: “To make and 
in making to make oneself.” “All philo- 
sophy of becoming,” writes Maulnier, 
“ignores the act. For in order to be 
known in its concrete reality, the act 
supposes apprehension on the part of 
the acting being . . . of a present choice, 
the intuition of an instantaneous modifi- 
cation brought to bear upon the world. 
The act is actual,’ 

To apprehend the present as the gen- 
erative act of time in its concrete reality 
is then, without doubt, the tendency of 
our epoch. But as Jean Wahl has shown, 
nothing is more difficult, “since our at- 
tention can be directed only to the past, 
and since whatever is new eludes the 
grasp of consciousness, and when seized 
by it becomes transformed into a thing 
of the past.’®? By the same token it is 
unavailing to go back, as Guérin tried 
to do, into the newness of a moment of 
historical genesis which precedes time, 
since it is—Bergson understood it so 
well—a sheer illusion the mind enter- 
tains in placing itself in the “antecedent 
future.’’®§ 

If then the mind wishes to apprehend 
itself as creator, it must recognize in its 
act of creation an act of annihilation; 
it must create its very nothingness in 
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order to give itself a being. The “un- 
heard of work” of which Rimbaud 
speaks, the “marvelous body,” the “first 
time,” is possible and visible only if it 
immediately sets its “innocence” against 
a time abolished, assassinated, “the time 
of the assassins.” The creative act of 
time appears first then as a death of 
time itself: “And do you not under- 
stand,” writes Gide, “that no instant 
would ever assume that admirable 
lustre unless standing, so to speak, 
against a dark background of death?’ 
“Destroy,” says Schwob, “for all crea- 
tion comes of destruction.” 


The being creates and finds itself only 
by setting its existence against its own 
death, only by creating itself ex nthilo. 
Thus out of the Mallarmean nothing- 
ness stands Gide’s creation of the in- 
stant, Valéry’s creation of time; thus out 
of the Rimbaldian innocence springs 
forth the surrealist creation of an over- 
instant and an over-duration: 


Je suis ma mere et mon enfant 

Dans chaque point de l’éternel.** 
And if the true novel of the twentieth 
century appears to be the Stendhalian 
novel, the novel in which at each in- 
stant the hero forgets what he was in 
order to become his own act, it is pos- 
sible, however, despite appearances, to 
find the same attitude in the Proustian 
novel, since it is built upon an experi- 
ence which is less an awakening of the 
remote past than the abolition of the 
immediate past, and thus the creation of 
a vacant place where unexpectedly there 
arises and displays itself a causeless 
being. 

Continuous creation becomes then a 
creation continually discontinued. On 
the one hand, self and the universe, for- 
ever chosen anew, redevised, rediscov- 
ered; forever appearing to issue imme- 


*I am my mother and my child 
_ At each point in the eternal. 
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diately from the creative act: “Striking 
out into new love and new sound!” says 
Rimbaud, “With every breath we 
draw,” says Claudel, “the world is as 
fresh as the first breath of air the first 
man ever breathed.” But, on the other 
hand, this creation, even by right of its 
constantly recovered freshness and new- 
ness, proceeds somehow by fits and 
starts, or as Gabriel Marcel puts it, “by 
times composed of heterogeneous series.” 
The anachronism of duration corres- 
ponds to and is superimposed upon an 
anachronism of space. To endure is to 
be present, and to be present is to be 
present to things distributed in a sort 
of time-space. Thus the human act by 
which the mind becomes present to any 
group of images at once local and tem- 
poral very often possesses the character 
of an incomplete, incongruous creation, 
as of things, says Supervielle, ‘which are 
not made to go together.”!9 It is a 
creation endlessly aborted, travestied, 
corrected; a creation which, as Sartre has 
shown,}®8 continually demands the re- 
touchings of the present and of nothing- 
ness. 

A human creation. Human, all too 
human. 


Translated by Evtiot COLEMAN 
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HOW CAN | KNOW WHAT GOD 


WANTS OF ME ? 


This essay of Walter Dirks is in re- 
sponse to some articles of the Austrian 
Jesuit Karl Rahner that are available in 
a booklet (“The Christian Today”, Ca- 
hier 10, lst sertes, published by Johan- 
nes-Verlag, Einsiedeln). To help in un- 
derstanding Dirks’ references, it will be 
useful for us to give some summary of 
Rahner's position, particularly in regard 
to situation-ethics. 

Rahner's first chapter, “The Indivi- 
dual in the Church”, treated of the dan- 
ger that the individual might allow him- 
self to be swallowed up in the group, 
or that he might think he had satisfied 
the demands of Christianity when he 
marched along in perfect step with 
church organization, etc. In the second 
chapter, “The Appeal to Conscience: 
Situation-ethics and the mystique of 
sin”, he discussed the contrary danger, 
that the Catholic might consider him- 
self as an absolutely original and autono- 
mous individual, and believe he could 
relieve himself of the obligation to the 
common law which the Church realizes 
in herself and announces as the law of 
love and of true liberty. The third chap- 
ter, “Heresy changes its form”, applied 
this presumptuous aim at autonomy to 
the doctrine of faith and treats of the 
danger that in this area there be spread 
a sort of esotericism hostile to the essence 
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of faith and the doctrinal authority of 
the Church. Although orthodox in its 
public and expressed manifestations, to- 
day's heresy would express itself by the 
sharing of confidences, and one might 
say by silences. 

The presentation of an extreme form 
of situation-ethics runs from pages 31 
to 36 of Father Rahner's pamphlet, his 
refutation from page 38 to 45: 

Various social, economic, political 

and cultural circumstances make it 
more difficult than formerly for the 
Christian to act. Statistics and his- 
torical data tend to encourage a cer- 
tain moral relativism, which the Pro- 
testant attitude to morality and vari- 
ous existential philosophies have 
seemed to justify. It would be rare 
for a Christian to follow this relativ- 
ism to its logical end in theory. But 
in practice, in the face of agonizing 
cases of conscience, the Catholic 
sometimes justifies his disobedience 
to the common law by making an ob- 
ligation of sincerity, and sometimes 
he consoles himself with the thought 
that the only thing that counts is the 
spirit in which one acts, that it is the 
intention that ts important and not 
what one does. 


Whether the decision follows from 
ethical reflection or from pseudo- 
mystical inspiration, the result is that 
conscience no longer plays one of its 
two roles. It stops being the trans- 
mission of law and is uniquely the 
source of decision. Those who sup- 
port such a position meet all attacks 
with accusations of legalism. Casuis- 
try is vilified. Both confessors and the 


faithful appear to be in agreement 
about abandoning general norms be- 
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fore the claim of the individual con- 
science. 


Of course, a man must follow his 
conscience, even if it is in error. But 
on the other a man ought to try to 
form his conscience. It is still true that 
conscience defines what each one 
ought to do in such and such a situa- 
tion. But it is not only the moral 
requirements of the individual as 
such that are expressed in conscience, 
but the requirements—also part of 
God's will—of human nature in gen- 
eral. We must see to it that the con- 
science of a Christian—including that 
of a layman—be truly adult; failure 
an this area is full of serious dangers 
for both society and the Church. An 
adult conscience, however, does not 
mean one that is emancipated from 
common norms. On the contrary, its 
role is to look for these norms in the 
cases that are proposed to it, to find 
the determinations which normally 
escape the authorities who are re- 
sponsible for general laws. In short, 
however legitimate be the ideal of 
an adult conscience, it cannot find 
expression in situation-ethics of the 
extreme form just described. 

This is true, first of all, because the 
observance of commandments de- 
pends on Christian ethics; since the 
Reformation we have given greater 
emphasis to this Christian aspect of 
morality. 

Besides, in this area the Church en- 
joys not only her exceptional magis- 
-terium, but also (and especially) her 
ordinary teaching power, whose most 
humble forms have authority over 
the faith of Christians, whatever may 
be the agreement or disagreement 
between world opinion and the judg- 
ment of the Church. 


This norm of morality, however 
general may be its expression, pre- 
tends by its nature to rule over in- 
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dividual cases. When an individual 
problem brings a defined general law 
into play—as in divorce, abortion, etc. 
—particular circumstances have noth- 
ing to do with the matter. To appeal 
in such a case to situation-ethics 
would be moral nominalism. A sin of 
passion or weakness is preferable to 
a subtle perversion of morality by re- 
course to situation-ethics. 


In addition, common experience 
teaches us—in this age of psychoanaly- 
sis, it at least ought to teach us—with 
what extreme subtlety man lies to 
himself. What kind of argument, 
then, can be made out of his “good 
conscience’? Thanks to the grace of 
God, the Christian experience, from 
the Epistle to the Romans, has deep- 
ened this conviction in us. Faith is 
at first a listening-in on the God of 
truth by man who is steeped in lies. 
But God speaks especially through 
the Church. The Word of God, al- 
ways unrealistic and “out of touch 
with the times’, in the judgment of 
men, ts never more so when reality 
is in opposition to God, when we are 
in evil times. 


It will be said, where then is the 
freedom of the children of God? 
Where is the end of legalism that 
Paul celebrated? The law is lifted, 
consummated by the law of the Spirit, 
when the Spirit inhabits the heart. 
But the proof that one possesses the 
Spirit in his heart is first of all to 
observe the law of Christ. The texts 
of the New Testament are formal on 
this point. Everything may be per- 
mitted to man when he has love, but 
a man does not have love when he 
permits himself that which Paul for- 
bade to the Corinthians (1,6). To pre- 
tend to bring the Spirit of God into 
agreement with these deeds is to wish 
to ally darkness with Light, Christ 
with Belial. 








To conclude: the commandments 
of God, published by the Church, ob- 
lige in conscience, for they transmit 
the wishes of the living God. They 
remain valid for those that have been 
justified and have received grace, for 
the faith which justifies before God is 
that faith which ts expressed in char- 
ity, which does the will of God. 
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Ror is a foreign word, and a 
strange one. “The doctrine of the mor- 
ality of action.” That seems very re- 
mote from us, but “pedagogy” seems 
equally removed from the joys and tor- 
ments of the mother with her children. 
We have a continuous concern with 
“ethical problems”; fortunately, most of 
the time we do not need to insist on 
this. Our happiness and our misfortune, 
our daily quarrels and many of our 
small joys, our most bitter hours and 
our most profound peace, are immersed 
in this area of concern. Something of 
ourselves goes into it, and something 
more. It would be good to maintain 
this when the need of having recourse 
to a universal concept makes us pour 
out abstractions. 


I have called you by your name. He 
who speaks in this way must be expect- 
ing something very specific from me, or 
he would have satisfied himself by calls 
like, “Come here then!” or, at most, 
“Hey, you, over there!” But what my 
Lord expects from me would be at the 
same time something very universal, 
for God never contradicts himself, and 
he who created me has made all things. 
The first man that he called to life, 
when calling him by his name, was 
named Adam, and is Adam, that is, 
Man; since then, each human name de- 
signates both an irreplaceable visage and 
the universal essence of man. God waits 
for my response to his call to me, but 
this response is moral participation 
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both in the law of nature and in the 
law of the community of men. 


Let the question be considered as a 
“problem”, and immediately an un- 
limited horizon opens up: “the univer- 
sal and the singular”’—from the pre-So- 
cratics to Sartre, a central theme of 
philosophers. Among others, it is a pro- 
fessional problem for educators and 
jurists; it is also our political dilemma. 
And it was, and remains, the agony and 
delight of mystics. A _ situation-ethics 
also belongs to this order of ideas. If 
we treat of it here, it is only because, as 
in every authentic philosophic attempt, 
we ourselves have been placed on trial, 
although we are not philosophers. Be- 
hind these attempts to elaborate a situ- 
ation-ethics, we surely find in the con- 
science of modern man difficulties and 
events worthy of reflection. These diffi- 
culties are not only matters for special- 
ists; they obviously belong to what Guar- 
dini calls “the end of modern times”.* 
If he is right to use such a bold formula 
(and he is), if modern times—the third 
age (after Christ)— is ending with us, 
then in ethics and moral theology there 
are many factors which require other 
thoughts and other sentiments than 
those which dominated between the 13th 
and the 19th centuries. 

A good number of Catholics become 
nervous when they hear talk of this kind. 
They admit the existence of a real his- 
tory of Christian conscience for past 
times (they even use this as an argu- 
ment against the non-historical biblicism 
of certain Protestants); they have an- 
tennae to sense that Ignatius Loyola 
prayed differently and had a different 
conception of morality than Ignatius of 
Antioch, that a different moral climate 
reigned in a Benedictine abbey of St. 
Patrick’s time than in the Dominican 
monastery of Fiesole. When it comes 


* A reference to the book by Guardini, Das Ende 
der Neuzeit, Werkbund Verlag, Wurzberg, 1951. 
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to our time, however, they do not seem 
to be able to admit that there might be 
crises, pressures, trials, and similar re- 
commencements. At the most they take 
cognizance of them once the turn has 
been taken. But the novelty of which 
St. Francis and his brothers, and St. 
Ignatius and his companions became 
conscious, wasn’t it precisely the parti- 
cular mission that God had assigned to 
them? It would be wise for us too not 
to be uninterested in the possibility of 
a particular mission, unless we are going 
to be satisfied with being led along by 
ourselves. 

The task of professors of religion and 
confessors has not always been easy in 
the course of the last 25 years. Difficul- 
ties have come not only from those who 
raised objections against what was pro- 
posed to them as the doctrine of the 
will of God and of just conduct among 
men, but from those who desired to know 
more exactly what God demanded of 
them, those for whom the traditional 
moral theology and the corresponding 
ethics appear to be demanding not too 
much, but too little, or not the essen- 
tial. For example, for those people who 
experienced the life of the little There- 
$a as an appeal that involved themselves; 
or for those, who in their moments of 
confidence, would dare to say that they 
had clearly been called to holiness, as 
is every Christian; or for those men who 
were tormented to the very depths of 
their being. Obviously, most often it 
was something that concerned “only” 
themselves; the question was only ““What 
does God want from me here and now?” 
But sometimes there was evident the 
more arduous attempt to grasp this par- 
ticular situation as a universal category; 
it then became a matter of the “ethic” 
of their problem; in brief, the question 
became: “How can someone know, at 
every moment, what God wants of 
him?” 
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A good number of men with such an 
outlook were disconcerted to read, in 
the February 1950 issue of STIMMEN 
DER ZEIT, the article “Situation-ethics 
and mystique of sin’. The author, 
Father Karl Rahner, S.]., is no reaction- 
ary, but rather a lucid and bold theolo- 
gian. These Christians were disturbed 
because Father Rahner wished to de- 
monstrate to them that, when all is said, 
Situation-ethics was the most modern 
and fashionable form of laxity; that it 
was, in our difficult and disordered 
times an attempt of half-Christians to 
dodge the effort demanded by the no- 
tion of morality and the rigor of the 
law, by appealing to “the situation”— 
all in all, a new kind of attempt to adapt 
conscience to one’s own desires. 

Doubtless there really exists an extreme 
form of situation-ethics, like the one 
Father Rahner nails to the pillory, in 
regard to which we would not contra- 
dict his description. It even exists fre- 
quently, since circumstances encourage 
it, and many Christians wander in a 
border-land between faith and _ the 
world. The crisis of an ethics of pure 
casuistry lends it pretexts, and today 
Diabolus, the first dialectician, utilizes 
all this in order to confuse us. That 
Father Rahner should challenge such 
and such an individual who profits from 
a badly understood  situation-ethics 
would hardly astonish us, nor the well- 
founded warning that he addresses to 
all. What is disconcerting to us, how- 
ever, is the refusal to take the occasion 
to confront such an abuse with the good 
usage and reflections of those for whom 
situation-ethics signifies precisely the 
opposite, for whom it is an attempt to 
provide sharper spiritual tools for daily 
use. Of this attempt of conscience to 
seek out the Good and the Truth, and 
the care that it has for its own salvation, 
we learn too little in this article of the 
theologian, to whom we are neverthe- 








less in debt for his masterly essay on 
“The Individual in the Church”. By 
reducing the problem in advance to a 
well-defined conflict, that of a disobedi- 
ence which claims that it is not break- 
ing the rule, but going around it, the 
author indicates that he has not under- 
stood the meaning that situation-ethics 
can have for men like Theodor Stein- 
buchel, Martin Buber, or Ferdinand 
Ebner. That is why his words have 
found no echo. 


Moreover, they have met with no re- 
sponse. Should the matter be left there? 
After a year has rolled by without any 
specialist undertaking a reply, here is 
a layman who asks for the floor. We 
are not going to “refute” the STIMMEN 
DER ZEIT article, but contribute a few 
fragments of an eventual situation- 
ethics; these suggestions have not grown 
out of a systematic technical work, but 
from reflections and conversations which 
may be met with everywhere today 
where there is an effort to keep the 
Christian conscience lucid and alive as 
it encounters the conscience of our time. 


‘ 


E.vervon E knows in a general way 
what a “situation” is; the word desig- 
nates the “place” which a particular 
man occupies in the spatial and temporal 
texture of the universe. It means more 
than that, for by situation we do not 
mean any place at all, but those precise 
cases and moments of time in which a 
claim is made on the man, moments 
which include a conflict or a contra- 
diction, or at least a task to accom- 
plish. The more tension, contradic- 
tion, invitation, an ensemble of cir- 
cumstances contains, the more it is 
“situational”. A situation requires a 
solution; the action of the man aims 
at that solution; but this action may 
be clothed in a negative form; to wait, 
to hold firm, and to suffer may be the 
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appropriate response that a particular 
man brings to a situation. 


We say “ response”: this expression 
contains two important elements of the 
“situational” viewpoint: dialogue and 
history. A situation-ethics was possible 
only when the capacity for dialogue and 
the historical dimension of man’s exist- 
ence reached the deepest level of his 
consciousness. Man could not be un- 
derstood if one started simply from him- 
self, but only if we consider the dialogue 
between “I” and “Thou”. Man is a be- 
ing who makes up his own mind; he 
does not exhaust himself in an evolution 
common with that of an animal, he has 
a history as an individual, in dialogue 
both with the community and with so- 
ciety. Man lives by question and re- 
sponse, he is listening in on his situa- 
tion as he is on the word which is ad- 
dressed to him. For him this word has 
an eloquence, for it expects something 
from him, it provokes him, and his re- 
sponse is the act that he will perform. 

He gives this response, he projects it 
beyond him. At the same time, he is 
that response, he is contained in it, and 
by this action-zresponse he transforms 
the world and is himself transformed: 
a man who commits a murder becomes 
by this deed a “‘murderer”. Here the 
historical element becomes visible; by 
mastering—or failing to master—a situ- 
ation, man knows by experience his own 
history. In the situation, he decides on 
a conduct of his life which becomes 
identified with himself. 


(The wisdom of the German language 
is so striking in this connection it must 
often have been noticed. The word 
Verantwortung signifies both reply and 
responsibility.) 

The element of an overwhelming de- 
mand which is included in the situation 
makes us understand how this “situa- 
tional” thought has grown up precisely 
during these last few decades. Situation- 
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ethics is in fact linked (although in a 
different way than Father Rahner be- 
lieves) to the state of modern society. 
It became necessary for the good of man, 
when the established rules and customs 
which had helped to preserve many 
lines of conduct were all being dis- 
credited at the same time that man was 
learning more of his own consciousness. 
When regulations, habits and customs 
all help make known what should be 
done with more or less constraint, or at 
least clearly, then no such thought will 
develop. A peasant’s son, held by the 
regulations of his milieu to be a peas- 
ant, and growing up in a world pene- 
trated with the duties of his state in 
life, was far less in a position than his 
counterpart today not to know what 
God wanted from him. What God ex- 
pected from him was that he become a 
good peasant, and that meant doing in 
his place and time everything that a 
good peasant had always done; he had 
only to ask his elders and to do what 
they all did. The simpler and the more 
solid are the rules of the social order in 
which the possibilities of the human be- 
ing are firmly and clearly articulated, 
the more is good realized in acceptance 
and submission. We then have need 
of a casuistry, simple at first, then be- 
coming little by little more complicated: 
I can consult a ready-reference on the 
subject of what I have to do. If today 
we seek the will of God in terms of the 
situation, this does not indicate a col- 
lapse of basic norms, but rather a re- 
sponse to a collapse which is independ- 
ent of us and which we cannot remedy, 
a collapse of the objective social frame- 
work, the result of which is that the in- 
dividual is forced to take a position 
which is more free, more conscious, and 
more fully responsible. It is not the will 
of God that has changed, but that large 
area of intermediary codes, corporative 
rules, taboos and conventions which has 


been constantly worn down, if it has 
not become a labyrinth. The notion of 
situation which has developed within 
this context is discovering a new way 
out towards the commandments of God 
and the moral law. 

Another displacement of our moral 
and religious conscience is related to 
what we have just described. Formerly 
there was an extended area in which 
the act would be interpreted by itself, as 
issuing from impulses, tendencies, and 
circumstances; it was “life” which ap- 
peared there, whether peacefully or ar- 
dently. The explicit question which 
causes problems, to know what God 
wants of us, presented itself on one hand 
when this “normal” human behavior 
collided with the restrictions of the com- 
mandments, and on the other hand to 
the degree in which certain command- 
ments or moral rules demanded an ac- 
tion which, so to speak, was beyond nor- 
mai life. —That intermediary zone, large- 
ly that of professional life, recreation, 
and current life of society was not bad; 
on the contrary, in general one saw in 
it a world created by God in which 
everyone chose his diversion. It was 
penetrated with religious customs with- 
out being considered specifically moral. 
Many things were spoken of as “‘indiffer- 
ent’, as that which was situated between 
explicit good and evil; in it was seen 
a vast field of action open to diverse op- 
tions, chosen according to the taste of 
the believer. If the sensibility of the 
believer protested against this pagan no- 
tion—for how could there be something 
“indifferent” when God is present?—they 
were counselled to have “good inten- 
tions’, and to “offer” this zone of ac- 
tion to God by acts of prayer. This 
was far from being false, it was even 
very just and pious, and we ought to con- 
serve or take up this exercise again. 
Surely there are “indifferent” things 
which are as much the outcome of our 








participation in organic animal life, ac- 
cording to which we do not “decide” but 
“live” (and there, too, a great deal of 
the psychic is involved), as of that area 
of free play which we hold as a free 
gift from God. In addition, what has 
become custom without becoming a 
problem is able to continue by itself. 
But a whole series of modes of behavior, 
valid in a previous sociological state and 
in conscience, and which had a close re- 
lation with that state, have today be- 
come materia] that is open to criticism; 
especially is this true of collective so- 
cial, economic and political behavior, 
a vast and important section of life. 
Consider the choice of a career. The 
young man who is animated by faith 
will very often be tormented today by 
this question: “What career should I 
take up in order to follow God's will?” 
(Former criteria, such as “gifts” and 
“attractions”, often no longer suffice; 
might not the state of the world require 
something from me which goes counter 
to my tendencies, and even—within cer- 
tain limits—of my gifts?) A business 
career can no longer be justified today 
by a behavior “in conformity with stand- 
ard practice”, etc. ... 

In the background, there is the des- 
tiny of this world, to which all these 
little particular decisions suddenly find 
themselves more strictly tied than pre- 
viously. The same situation applies to 
political activity. In order to get a deep 
impression of this new condition it is 
enough to have experienced once how 
a young worker who is politically wide- 
awake will go through an interior 
struggle to decide whether or not 
he should marry a young girl. And the 
more men there are in this hour of his- 
tory who make their decision in favor 
of merging with the crowd mentality 
(more precisely, who will allow them- 
selves to be influenced and led by cir- 
cumstances), the heavier will be the 
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weight which will fall on the shoulders 
of those who will decide to bear the 
weight of responsibility. No casuistry 
will be able to resolve their problems. 
They sense immediately that traditional 
casuistry does not take into considera- 
tion the various new elements of exist- 
ence and of consciousness; secondly, they 
feel that casuistry has insufficient powers 
of discrimination, that it is too clumsy 
a tool to serve as a key for opening 
locks; and finally, that it remains never- 
theless too complicated and ambiguous 
to be easily handled. It is irreplaceable 
as an instrument of knowledge—it is 
extremely useful to own a reference work 
on the subject!—but when I have con- 
sulted it, interpreted and recognized its 
validity, what I actually have to do pro- 
ceeds in spite of everything from an im- 
mediate confrontation of “the circum- 
stances”. We are always concerned then 
with the man who is near me and who 
is concerned in the situation, with the 
living and present God whom my prayer 
strives to attain in this agony of con- 
science, and my personal ego. It is not 
at all true that a new and upsetting ele- 
ment has intervened. Situation-ethics is 
not a new science, but a new point of 
view. It is an attempt at a new inter- 
pretation of conscience as a dialogue be- 
tween God who is present and man who 
knowingly makes his decision. 


pe us return to the “situation”. 
This kind of thinking is attacked as a 
betrayal of the universal law and of the 
notion of the absolute in general. De- 
spite the accusation, neither the subject 
—the “I” who has been placed on trial 
and who commits himself—, nor the 
element of time—“the instant’—, nor 
the meeting of circumstances which con- 
stitute the situation for and with each 
“I”, are guilty of pointillism. 
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This combination of circumstances— 
to begin with the third point—has no 
limit in the order of the possible, it is 
open on all sides. We recognize that a 
situation is more true and profound as 
there occurs in it a more significant real- 
ity. A situation that has been “inter- 
preted”—and it is completed as a situa- 
tion only when it has once been inter- 
preted—is never anything but a partial 
trial design. The man who wishes to 
act “in situation” will always remain 
uneasy by reminding himself that there 
is still more reality—here and now— 
whose significance demands to be inter- 
preted and integrated within the situa- 
tion. It is already a moral task and a 
moral act to recognize the whole extent 
and depth of that which imposes itself 
to the “I” as situation, to develop a 
“situational imagination”. To be open 
to situations, that is, to the claims which 
reach me from reality, is one of the mea- 
sures of the moral order. 


This “reality” that is burdened with 
significance is almost always a personal 
reality. Certainly, there also occur reali- 
ties of an inferior order to that of the 
person, such as the animals which sur- 
round us and whose existence I ought 
to respect, but this has relatively little 
importance besides human social rela- 
tions. It is in the midst of men that man 
is man. Situations are built up thanks 
to people. On the other hand, it would 
be false to reduce them to this domain, 
assuredly the most important of all: the 
authentic meeting of the person, the 
word and the face-to-face response. Life, 
honor, law, the claim of unknown men 
are also able to become situations for 
me in the fullest sense. The decision 
that the engineer takes to sacrifice him- 
self for the passengers on the train that 
he is driving can be an authentic situa- 
tional decision, even if he doesn’t know 
any of their names, or how many of 
them there are. Unfortunately, I must 


not try to develop a typology of situa- 
tions. I will satisfy myself with men- 
tioning two extremes. In the first place, 
the face-to-face situation which is con- 
stantly renewed between two men, in 
every serious meeting of two men, 
whether spontaneous or even chance, or 
fixed in a durable association, comrade- 
ship, friendship, love, marriage. -Second- 
ly, the other extreme, which would 
bring in humanity as a whole. Not the 
idea of humanity, but living humanity, 
contributes to determine a situation; at 
the present time, this means a great deal 
when our conscience considers each im- 
portant political decision. 


Thinking in terms of the situation 
cannot be pointillism, especially because 
in it the most important partner, the 
true partner, is God, in thought, will, 
and prayer. Situation-ethics is the ethics 
of a believer. Working out a philoso- 
phical ethics becomes meaningless, for 
the man who thinks in terms of situa- 
tions already knows in the depths of his 
effort of thought that he has been sum- 
moned into dialogue. Without God as 
partner, situation-ethics is scarcely pos- 
sible. Since the first purpose of such 
reflection is to learn what God wants, 
all habitual reflections, such as philoso- 
phical moralists arrange them, can only 
have the character of means; they do 
not constitute closed and completed sys- 
tems of philosophical ethics. 

There remains, nevertheless, a degree 
of relationship with the difficult and ar- 
duous attempts of those non-believers 
who begin with the situation in their 
philosophical thinking in order to ar- 
rive at a moral action. Doubtless these 
attempts are doomed to failure. A true 
situation-ethics, which doesn’t seek sim- 
ply to set a possible action in motion, 
but to promote a fruitful activity, pre- 
supposes the Jewish or Christian faith; 
it presupposes a revealed God who has 
spoken and who speaks. It is he who is 











speaking in and through the situation. 
Not that its interpretation assumes a 
private revelation! God remains the 
hidden God. In the situation, man does 
not dispose of him; man holds himself 
before God in fear and confidence and 
seeks loyally to question himself on 
what this present and hidden God ex- 
pects of him, 

From this it should already be clear 
that situation-ethics does not deviate 
from the commandments formulated by 
God, nor from other norms in which we 
believe that we meet with the tendency 
of God’s will. On the contrary, a man 
who thinks along these lines is full of 
gratitude for each indication, and above 
all for the commandments in which God 
has announced his will for all men and 
for all times, which means for this man 
for this hour as well. His criticism, 
then, is not directed against a norma- 
tive ethics (towards which his own effort 
also tends) , but against a casuistic meth- 
od which wants to make every situation 
a “case” (instead of making a “case” an 
indication of a possible interpretation 
of the situation). His criticism is also 
directed against the effort to make the 
norm a being in itself. —The man who 
adheres to a situation-ethics holds on to 
the norm as the declared or discovered 
will of God, but he thinks that within 
the situation, every norm should again 
strip itself of its absolute aspect and be 
brought again to be only a pure instru- 
ment, so that in obeying the law we are 
able to say, “Yes, Lord.” 

Not only is a Jewish situation-ethics 
conceivable, but it is very close to ours, 
and for some years we have owed to 
Martin Buber the most precious con- 
tributions. All the same, there does not 
exist a common position that we can 
describe as a Judaeo-Christian situation- 
ethics: the faith in one God who hears 
and who questions, whether within the 
Jewish or Christian faith, The man 
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who, as a Christian, is seeking God with- 
in the situation, is looking for the God 
who has been revealed in Christ; for him 
a good action from a situational view- 
point is possible in truth and reality 
only in the Holy Spirit; this can occur 
only in the Church. The Church also, 
the invisible Church as well as the vis- 
ible, is therefore present in the situa- 
tion. She is the truth that is present 
and she helps to constitute the situation; 
inasmuch as the Church is the concrete 
community of believers, she represents 
authority as the “Body of Christ”. She 
is a sacramental reality, and many as- 
pects of situations that the believer will 
encounter will help him discover the 
seven sacraments as constitutive reali- 
ties. (Limitation of space makes it im- 
possible, unfortunately, to treat this in 
detail; it would be a matter of under- 
standing the seven sacraments in terms 
of situations as well as that of under- 
standing situations from a sacramental 
point of view.) 

If this is so, not much more is needed 
to overcome the objection that situa- 
tion-ethics is overly concerned with time, 
that it presents the instant as the abso- 
lute, and in so doing denies the past 
and the future. Certainly, for the man 
who thinks in terms of the situation the 
present is the punctum saliens, but we 
must add at the same time that the move- 
ment of decision concerns the man him- 
self, that is, the man who is in the situ- 
ation. But responsibility includes the 
past. The present which is unfolding, 
the limited existence of the man who has 
been summoned and who responds, and 
the limited existence of his partner, all 
this is nothing but the past made pres- 
ent. It is that which has become; in 
its being and in its remembrance, the 
past with which it is concerned is pres- 
ent. In addition, responsibility includes 
the future in a very special sense, for 
the action is directed at the future, the 
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transformation of the world, the “better” 
world in which the action places its hope 
(so that the wounds of the neighbor, 
who was attacked by thieves, may be 
healed tomorrow.) Yes, the action is 
directed towards the Kingdom of God 
as the state in which this will of God, 
which here on earth can be only par- 
tially realized, may fully come into be- 
ing, everywhere and always. If in situa- 
tion-ethics thought borrows a dramatic 
character from faith, it has also an 
eschatological aspect; it considers man 
as a loving believer, but stil! more fun- 
damentally it considers him in the state 
of hope. The good action is accom- 
plished precisely as hope. 


Au seeking after God ought to pos- 
sess a character of holy temperance. 
Where, in addition to God, men are to 
be considered—and this is the situation 
apart from a personal zone of prayer and 
mystical experiences — situation-ethics, 
without doing violence to its eschata- 
logical foundation, will then equally 
take on the character of temperance. For 
many of those who, in their “moral life”, 
attempt to attain self-perfection in in- 
teriority, situation-ethics appears as too 
much “turned to the outside’. In fact, 
it is turned outward; it wishes to trans- 
form the world. It is a “social” ethics; 
it takes seriously the dialogue with the 
human partner and places us on guard 
against the temptation to reduce him 
to serving as a means of our salvation. 
“The other” vigorously pulls toward 
himself every man who thinks in terms 
of the situation. It was not a pious 
glance, but a medical observation that 
the Good Samaritan gave the man who 
was bleeding from his wounds. Situa- 
tions engage man in many secular 
matters and give him a variety of 
choices. That is why the reflections of 
suitation-ethics can often appear quite 


profane. As they are concerned with 
the man who is present, and take his 
corporeal, psychical, and intellectual 
totality seriously, they often place ma- 
terial needs in bold relief, and this situ- 
ational imagination sometimes discovers 
needs which are quite different from 
those generally conceded and presented 
as standard. The spiritual reality which 
the Christian recognizes even in appar- 
ently profane reality is fraternity, not 
as a spontaneous feeling (don’t blood 
brothers often behave with more dryness 
towards one another than friends or 
lovers?) but as an elementary reality 
which Christ has not only proclaimed, 
but realized, and which is realizable in 
him and with him. This reality leaves 
to the secular order its own density; it 
does not have recourse to pious phrases 
in order to calm someone’s hunger, but 
gives him something to eat. Or it may 
even give the child a useful slap. 

Yes, it is a matter of really giving 
something to eat, or really slapping .. . 
The conduct of situation-ethics requires, 
within the framework of the partial pro- 
ject, the “success” of the action. Some- 
one following this approach wants, to 
the degree that it depends on the man 
who acts, to resolve the equation. He 
wishes for order, harmony, peace. Such 
a Christian knows very well that he will 
not attain this in any exhaustive or de- 
finitive sense. His power, whether ex- 
terior or interior, is extremely limited; 
in a situation, it is only within very re- 
duced limits that he may be able “to 
create order”, and do the will of God. 
Surely, his action, if it is well executed 
(which means in and through the Holy 
Spirit), has something to do with the 
perfect peace of the Kingdom of God, 
and when he prays “Thy Kingdom 
come”, he can think of future situations 
whose just solution would bring that 
Kingdom nearer. Within the time of 
this world, the Kingdom of God cannot 








be established; it is something still to 
come. Yet it always dwells there where, 
in the Spirit, someone does the will of 
the Father. In mystery, there is “Eternity 
and Instant”, but not as an area that 
has been completely explored. In spite 
of everything, the act of the will within 
the situation takes on an optimistic ap- 
pearance to the degree that it moves to 
place order in a small section of this 
world and to advance a few steps to 
wards its own salvation. 

In regard to the philosophy of his- 
tory, let us say that in general its hypo- 
thesis is certainly rather pessimistic. 
Casuistry has generally overly-simplified 
optimistic assumptions; for it the world 
and real society and established norms 
are layers that may in some sense be 
laid one upon another. Only wicked- 
ness and individual negligence prevent 
them from coinciding (and they will 
never coincide, because of sin), but un- 
ambiguous casuistic analysis and a clear 
moral will bring them to overlap. 


A decided temperamental instinct for 
the depth of the mystery of evil is per- 
fectly compatible with such a vision of 
reality. For then it is only the evil in 
the individual and in the aggregates of 
evil energies that hide or fail to recog- 
nize the moral understanding, which is 
both knowable and realizable. The gen- 
esis of thinking in terms of situations 
is tied to a pessimistic direction of con- 
science. Certainly the whole of society 
and history is “full of meaning”—by this 
including evil itself, in its terrible mys- 
tery—but this is so only from God’s point 
of view. But we are not in God's posi- 
tion, and many things are hidden from 
us. We do not understand the develop- 
ment of the world, and if we know more 
about such a subject today, thanks to 
developments in historical, sociological 
and psychological sciences, the signifi- 
cance of the total undertaking has only 
been made more enigmatic. Formerly, 
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when we saw illuminating things, we 
filled out what was missing, we explained 
or excused the scandalous lacunae; 
formerly the individual was satisfied 
with an approximation that was easy 
enough to understand, in which every- 
thing seemed relatively in place. Now, 
on the other hand, we know too many 
events and long-past conjunctures, and 
we find it frivolous to pretend to attach 
a total meaning to them. That the total- 
ity of the world has such a meaning, our 
faith in God brings us to believe with 
confidence and firmness, but we no 
longer see it; we find ourselves caught 
in a world which appears like a chaotic 
field in which we are invited to act in 
order to give it a meaning. Surely in 
this world many things show themselves, 
and are confirmed to be—either right 
away or after a more penetrating exam- 
ination—filled with meaning, useful, 
agreeable, helpful, enlightening; we see 
in them a spring-board and a refuge. 
We would scarcely be able to live with- 
out these islands of meaning, small and 
large, constantly appearing. Each pre- 
sents a certain area of planks and gird- 
ers which more or less hold together, 
and there more than one man has com- 
fortably installed or strongly entrenched 
himself. But on the whole, since the 
great disillusionments of the last half- 
century, no one has yet found the ex- 
planation . . . except in faith. 

To act within the situation means, in 
this context, “to confer a meaning on 
that which was without meaning”. With- 
in a situation I understand something; 
I develop a plan in terms of a meaning, 
a meaning which waits for its realization 
on me. In the background, there is the 
totality that is empty of genuine signi- 
ficance, but on its surface a few percep- 
tible elements become articulate for me. 
They are elements of a qustion that has 
been addressed to me, of a task which I 
suspect will be presented to me and is 
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capable of solution. By giving it its solu- 
tion, I create meaning (I do the will of 
Him from whom all reason proceeds) . 
In doing it, I am myself history bur- 
dened with meaning. A situational be- 
havior is also possible as the behavior 
of faith to the degree that “to confer a 
meaning on that which had no mean- 
ing” is aiming at a totality which to the 
understanding appears completely empty 
of meaning, but which is guaranteed by 
faith as containing a meaning. This is 
important especially for the man who 
acts in politics. 

(It is perhaps good to take the occa- 
sion to say that the theorist of situation- 
ethics, that is, the man who thinks 
deeply about these structures, does not 
necessarily excel in his manner of com- 
pleting the situation, in being a moral 
man in terms of situation-ethics. The 
same thing is true for him as for the 
casuist. There is no doubt that often a 
personal failure makes a man more alert 
in his understanding of structures. It 
is precisely the man who is apt at lucid- 
ly recognizing situations, interpreting 
them and solving them, who will have 
least need for meditating on them in a 
reflective or analytical manner. To be 
capable of understanding situations is 
quite another thing from being able to 
reflect on the situational element as such 
and to render the right judgment. 
Some men who have had little instruc- 
tion and development know very well 
how to conduct themselves magnificent- 
ly in a situation. The inner spirit and 
a certain suppleness here have a larger 
role than the spirit of geometry. How- 
ever, the duty of living as consciously 
as possible is part of the design of our 
age.) 

In addition to that situational be- 
havior which is oriented towards the 
exterior world, there is another response, 
in which it is a matter of our personal 
destiny or our salvation. (He who kills 
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another becomes a murderer, he who 
loves another becomes a lover.) The 
moral element has always been able to 
be interpreted under two different as- 
pects: “Do what you ought to do”, and 
“become that which you ought to be- 
come’. These two aspects should not be 
separated from each other. Sometimes 
the “interior” aspect has been largely 
isolated, seeing in it a task where reflec- 
tion (“contemplation”), methodic work 
(“asceticism”) and religious life in the 
most restricted sense of the term would 
predominate; at other times the “good 
work” would be emphasized in isola- 
tion, as “alms”, exploits, or with greater 
understanding, “fruit”. Obviously all 
this is not false; underneath it there lies 
that profound wisdom that Goethe put 
together in his formula concerning the 
two types of graces, those of “aspiration” 
and those of “expiration”. The inten- 
tion and the act are two different orders. 
For a believer, situation-ethics would 
nevertheless attempt to bring both these 
aspects together, and even to make them 
coincide in “the moment of decision”. 
Certainly, the Fiat of Mary was not only 
a “fruit” of her being, but also of a 
previous interior preparation. Neverthe- 
less, our finger touches nearer the exact 
nature of the event when we keep in 
mind to what degree being and action 
here coincide. We should remember 
that the decision of Mary was a deci- 
sion of her whole being, an act which 
was her being, and that Mary became 
something other through her decision. 
If we separate the way of perfection too 
much from the moral life, we run the 
risk of secularizing the latter, or at least 
of placing it to one side as a special do- 
main, and of spiritualizing the former by 
cutting it off in the same act from the 
life of the fraternity of men. Situation- 
ethics warns us that we must try to be- 
come good by doing good, not to do 
good in terms of a special work of “char- 











ity”, but as a loving meeting with our 
neighbor. 

It would be a dangerous exaggera- 
tion to wish to find or to make man’s 
life completely one of situations. The 
situation has nothing to do with breath- 
ing, or a large part of our affective life, 
and even in human relations many 
things transpire which do not become a 
situation. We do everything possible to 
avoid them, in order to level off and 
regulate everything. This is partly legi- 
timate and has a great practical con- 
tribution; every just order relieves us 
of the weight of various situations, in 
order to free us for new decisions. How- 
ever, the taste for facility, hard-hearted- 
ness, fear of human contacts and of dia- 
logue are also present. From the view- 
point of situation-ethics, three different 
factors coincide in “virtue”: the unques- 
tioning acceptance of the good, by 
which the good is not accomplished as 
a decision, but as an assured reaction; 
a well-developed situational imagina- 
tion, and finally the force and courage 
necessary for such a decision. 

On the higher levels of the response 
to the situation, we would say that God 
demands the impossible of me, “my im- 
possible”. Besides, all these situations 
contain something of the paradoxical. 
This “I” who recognizes himself within 
the situation is the object of a demand 
which is beyond his capacity. He cannot 
accomplish what God proposes for him 
to do unless, by leaping into the area 
of the impossible, the man is willing 
to risk becoming other. “The leap in 
the dark” was always the fitting image 
for the situational action. These gloomy 
depths are dark to my eyes, to the glance 
of that contingent “I”, but to the eyes 
of faith, they are the light of God, and 
it is indeed God's Spirit who, by the eye 
of faith, pierces the light. We make the 
leap, but we have only given access to 
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an energy which makes that leap—the 
mystery of grace. 

The great difficulty, surely greater 
than the casuistic proof of what God 
wants of me, is the ascertainment of “my 
helplessness”. If this helplessness is con- 
sidered abstractly, we stumble into rigor- 
ism, we are driven too far, the moral 
life is unsparingly forced: the leap is 
made only in appearance. But if too 
little is risked, we remain at a halt. Un- 
happily, for someone who has once heard 
the call of God, every halt is a step back- 
ward. 


The vision of situation-ethics is in 
perspective. It looks towards the widest 
possible horizon, but that horizon too 
is controlled by perspective. It is from 
my point of view that I look out and 
seek to understand what God is sending 
to me, precisely to me and right at this 
minute of my route. Understanding that 
it is a situation and that it is mine: this 
is already taking a step in the right di- 
rection; sometimes it is the most impor- 
tant step. When we suddenly see with- 
out warning that this naked man is 
Christ whom we have not clothed, we 
will surely reproach ourselves for our 
frequent hardness of heart that has made 
us say, “No, I don’t want that!” But 
perhaps we shall especially regret that 
laziness of heart by which we did not 
see that naked man; we have run away 
when it was a question of projecting a 
situation, or when it was a matter of 
recognizing a “stranger” as a partner in 
a situation. 

When the leap, the decision, the “yes”, 
the loving obedience, the act of “my im- 
possible” will have transformed us, then 
our eye will also be transformed, and 
our perspective will be enlarged. Soon, 
or even right away, we will recognize a 
new situation which we have not pre- 
viously noticed, which we previously 
were unable to see. Perhaps this is the 


mystery of the lightning progress of great 
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Saints; it made them continually say 
“yes” right away, without delay, and 
from this new level so quickly reached, 
they immediately saw “their impossible” 
again, and immediately said “yes’. (We 
are not speaking here of the mystery of 
grace, but we are looking at the men 
and women from a single angle, that 
of their moral action.) It is thus that 
precisely these saints consider them- 
selves great sinners at the end of their 
lives. God has drawn them on the 
path of “their impossible” in perspec- 
tives we no longer can follow and before 
which they themselves were tried by dis- 
couragement. 


This is the great way; it is also “the 
little way”. Teresa of Avila and 
Therése of Lisieux are rightly honored 
as patronesses of situational thinking. 
The former looked both to the outside 
world and within (she knew very well 
how to discern the right moment for 
mortification, and the right moment for 
feasting), and the latter found her 
greatness in her persevering love ad- 
vancing with tiny steps. 


ae thinking brings out clearly 
the remarkable unity of the obligation 
of liberty, which is characteristic of 
Christian life. Situation-ethics is an 
ethics of obedience. It does not make 
much of the good that could be sought 
for itself from a “free choice”—today, 
one virtue, tomorrow, another. It asks 
man to wait to be summoned, and then 
to confront that summons. It wants 
man to let himself be guided. He 
should not try to build up completely 
an ideal moral world, but should re- 
spond to the word that God addresses 
to him. Obviously, by thinking in this 
way a man will thereby bring into play 
originality of his whole being. His per- 
sonal capacities and his “inclinations” 
are also elements of the situation, they 


too come from God and God wants to 
utilize them. 


It is by acting in obedience that man 
will experience the development of his 
own being. He must always take into 
account the fact that God's designs pene- 
trate all those deliberations that man 
has prepared. Christ doesn’t have much 
admiration for the priest and the Levite 
who do their “possible’’, to which their 
inclination and their function impel 
them, as well as their moral deliberations 
on the highest place that should be re- 
served to worship in the temple. Christ 
blames them because they did not want 
to upset their own plans in the least. 
The man who is docile to situation- 
ethics will have a hard time being him- 
self in the event and thinking of his 
own point of view; he will think of it 
ultimately in order to be more fully 
obedient. 


This is because he has been restored 
to freedom. Something in him has been 
liberated; he himself becomes free. 
When there happens what ought to 
transpire in dialogue between God and 
himself, then by his leap—by doing his 
“impossible’—the man becomes imme- 
diately what God considered him when 
he created him—only when he called him 
by his name. By accomplishing the will 
of God in as much as it is a moral act, 
and in thus accomplishing the will of 
God in regard to himself, he becomes 
not only what he ought to be, but also 
what he wants to become, in the created 
depths of his soul. He has fulfilled him- 
self, he has let himself advance towards 
his own redemption, he has become free. 

If he says “No”, and to the degree 
that he expresses this “No”, whether 
implicitly or explicitly, he appears to 
act very freely (ostensibly, disobedience 
has the appearance of freedom). In 
reality he remains bound to his own ego, 
he stumbles into the net of various de- 
terminisms which are studied in positive 








psychology and sociology, and which, 
because of this, are often considered the 
essence of man. In the extreme case, he 
runs the risk of totally losing himself in 
the fearful mystery of evil. 

Situation and norm... 


In the “commandment” properly so- 
called, the one who commands is, with 
his authority, an immediate element in 
the situation; this is valid in the first 
place for the commandments of God, 
for Christ’s words, and the command- 
ments of the Church, but also for human 
authority. It is valid also for a number 
of laws, which are truly commandments. 
When the father of the family an- 
nounces this law: “in case Father and 
Mother are away, and a storm breaks 
out, the oldest of the children present 
should close all the windows”, the child 
obeys the absent father through the 
casuistic intermediary of the duty that 
has been imposed. As such obedience of 
this law would be preferable to disobe- 
dience—at least the windows would be 
closed—but it would be imperfect, ser- 
vile; in the observance of what the law 
ordains, it would be more perfect, more 
“situational”, more the behavior of a 
child, to obey the father. 

Many laws (“natural law”) express 
consequences deduced from the nature 
of a being. Murder and homicide, al- 
ready condemned by the fifth command- 
ment of God, would be immoral even 
if they had not been included in the 
Decalogue; the life of each man is so 
made that where it is an element of a 
given situation it ought to be respected 
as worthy of being preserved. From the 
viewpoint of the dialogue of situation- 
ethics, the man in question (we may call 
him John; he is the man whom I am 
tempted to rob or kill) is the decisive 
reality; he is the reality that is being 
aimed at in the positive laws or natural 
law which protect life and property. 
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To this is connected an educational 
meaning of law, one different from that 
which St. Paul speaks of so penetrat- 
ingly: the law makes it easier for me 
to recognize John’s nature; at the same 
time it procures for me a general under- 
standing and anticipates realities which 
may intervene in the situation. 


We must also recall those laws which 
have the character of established con- 
vention, such as numerous state laws; 
in these instances, the partners are pres- 
ent in the situation by their fidelity to 
their contract. 


We might verify another kind of hu- 
man liberty in regard to the law by 
considering the conflicts which exist be- 
tween laws. In many ways conflicts can 
arise which cannot always be simply 
solved by casuistry, by laws of a superior 
order; sometimes, the points of view in- 
volved in the decision have to be sought 
beyond reality. But certainly, the deci- 
sion can never take place in an area 
beyond responsibility. Man is neither 
alone nor “free” when he shirks the law: 
God is present. 

The canon of laws does not include 
all of reality. Only a part of possible 
reality is or can be legally fixed. On 
the negative side, the law extends quite 
far, and it is relatively easy, thanks to 
progressive adaptations, to apply it to 
the transformations of society and his- 
tory. On the positive side, however, the 
law can make few precise regulations 
and usually does not go beyond funda- 
mental indications. Before the question, 
“What does God want me to do today?” 
the law code is a failure. (And the scale 
of values... ) 

A Christian ethics would take the law 
seriously, as commandment, as the for- 
mulated conclusion regarding an exist- 
ing reality, as the experience of history. 
But what J ought to do, whom God has 
called by my name, this must flow out 
of the historically living articulation of 
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the loving dialogue between God and 
me and between God and us. (St. 
‘Thomas gives prudence first place among 
the virtues, because its role is to indi- 
cate this situational articulation, as 
Josef Pieper has shown brilliantly.) 

We have spoken of the situation as a 
context which requires interpretation, 
and of human action which has as its 
end the accomplishment of this situa- 
tion. That is why, in these pages on a 
Christian situation-ethics, we have 
spoken more of Good than of Evil. We 
have already spoken, doubtless insuffi- 
ciently, of the fragmentary character of 
the situation. It is fitting then to warn 
against too optimistic a conception of 
the problem. It is not really a matter 
of'a via triumphalis. Even appearances 
are not very triumphal, for often our 
action does not achieve success, it goes 
wrong for all kinds of reasons, and often 
success (i.e., for the Christian, effective 
help) or even the attempt to give aid, 
is paid for by the sacrifice of our own 
existence, by misery and ruin, shame 
and death. 

Doubtless this way of the Cross is in 
reality part of the Kingdom of God par 
excellence, a via triumphalis; this will 
be unveiled when the Christian will rise 
again with the Crucified Savior. Never- 
theless, our path, precisely in the light 
of that supreme reality, is most often a 
lamentable progression of mistakes. The 
projects that we trace out are awkward 
and feeble, and our leap doesn’t carry 
us far enough. Situation-ethics knows 
this very well. It especially helps us to 
be aware of sins of omission. Energetic 
men of action, whether good or bad, 
hardly reflect on what the situation de- 
mands of them. Those who will follow 
the trail of situation-ethics will espe- 
cially be men who seek a way, a way 
which may be followed after there has 
been a repercussion in them of that aw- 
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ful appeal: Be perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect. 


Is this a counsel? No, it is an appeal, 
and as an appeal, it is addressed to all 
men, like the rest of what are called 
“counsels”. They oblige as appeals, as 
snares of God, as “laws” of God’s King- 
dom, in which we are all invited to en- 
ter, day after day. We are not obliged 
to formalize certain interpretations and 
consequences of these “counsels” in a 
particular form of life, nor to sum them 
up in a rule to which we freely bind 
ourselves by vows. But the big and ob- 
vious difference which remains between 
the monastic order which one joins free- 
ly with an oath, and the life of Chris- 
tians “in the world”, should not be 
thought of as if the “counsels” were only 
relevant in one of them! 


Situation-ethics is a Christian ethics 
to the degree in which, conscious of the 
seriousness of a possible dialogue be- 
tween God and man in the “interior tri- 
bunal”, it no longer sees any essential 
difference between the established law 
and Christ’s appeal to perfection. We 
have to pay attention to both, in a dif- 
ferent way; in both it is a matter of the 
same question: What do you want, my 
God, that I do today for you and for 
my brothers? 


If, in these pages, the mystery of holi- 
ness was only dealt with in passing, there 
has been even less attention paid to the 
fearful mystery of evil; it appears even 
more profound and impenetrable than 
the first, although one day it ought to 
become clear that the mystery of light 
is inexhaustible. We get some idea of 
evil when it brushes against us, when it 
is in us; Our sins make us get an aware- 
ness of the loss of freedom, peace, joy, 
and we feel the weight of the evil in 
that sigh of deliverance which the re- 
conciliation which removes it provokes 
in us. On Good Friday we sound its 


depths. It opposes every attempt to 
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transform the circumscribed and limited 
dialectic of the situation into a total 
dialectic of moral progress, or even into 
a dialectic of history. 

The situation will gain much more 
richness and truth as it will be con- 
tained and understood as an interroga- 
tion and a demand. Such a reality ties 
man. Man will be more free to the de- 
gree that by means of these demanding 
realities which wait for him, he will 
more completely obey the Lord in love, 
and to the degree that the accomplish- 
ment of the situation will leave him 
less margin with regard to false liberty, 
the freedom of one’s own sweet will, 
freedom of choice. That is why the 
freest possible act for the man in the 
truest situation is the death of the saint. 

For this reason, let us repeat the em- 
phasis on temperance. We do not dis- 
pose of situations, we happen on them 
or they come to us. Also, we are not 
all saints, nor are we always saintly, nor 
do we always find ourselves in the situa- 
tion of death. A purely situative exis- 
tence in the face of death as the most 
extreme of possible human actions 
would be inhuman. There is a whole 
scale of human actions, often of very 


high value, which are not moral acts 
such as would be included within the 
framework of this analysis: the contem- 
plation of the man who loses himself in 
God's being and universe, the praise of 
God and the sacramental opus Dei, 
leisure as the epitome of non-situational 
human existence, art as perfect play in 
the finite order, humor—especially the 
enjoyment experienced in our life with 
each other in sociability, sleep, animal 
and vegetative existence. From all this 
the gravity of the appeal which we are 
dealing with stands out in relief. 

Certainly, when in the unfolding of 
our entire life, we try, half-passively 
and half-actively, to integrate all these 
possibilities and necessities, our entire 
life receives a fundamental element of 
the situational, and will find in it its 
seriousness. We would not be able to 
support it if we did not have the right 
to escape this level of seriousness and our 
failure in the face of it, with confidence 
in the mercy of God. The dialectic of 
our life situation should complete itself 
in this double cry: “Yes, Father!”, and 
“Come, Lord.” 


Translated by SaLtty S. CUNNEEN 


Notes on other Publications 
THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


l. 


The Makers of Christendom. Readers 
of this journal will be happy to note 
the appearance of a new translation 
series under this title, published by 
Sheed and Ward and under the general 
editorship of Christopher Dawson, and 
aimed at making another part of our 
Western Christian heritage more avail- 
able. Unlike The Fathers of the Church 
(published by The Fathers of the 
Church, Inc.), the Ancient Christian 
Writers (Newman Press), Library of 
Christian Classics (Westminster), and 
others (some still in the project stage) , 
this series is devoted primarily to bio- 
graphical and autobiographical works— 
hence the inclusion of many letters. 
These may, for our time, prove more 
valuable than the theological, doctrinal, 
and pastoral writings which tend to re- 
ceive the attention of the academic 
world, and remain a bit over the heads 
of those in most walks of life. 

When we summon up to our mind's 


eye the “pioneer” of our own west, per- 
haps with his Conestaga wagon, drawn 
by a team or two of horses, his plow 
slung beneath and his axe lashed to its 
side, with his wife gripping their family 
Bible, and his rifle—both security and 
provider—riding at his side, we realize 
we have evoked, symbolically, a “maker” 
of our own country. Just as it is hard 
to evoke that vision without an inner 
prompting also to be up and doing, 
so it will often be when we reflect upon 
these “lives” of the “makers” of our 
common Western civilization. Indeed, 
edification was the very purpose for 
which these narratives were written and 
now should be read. 


The first volume of the series, The 
Western Fathers, presents (in annotated 
translations by F. R. Hoare) five of the 
western bishops during the “twilight” 
of the “age of bishops”: the end of the 
4th, and the 5th century. St. Martin, 
among the very first to turn his eyes to- 
wards the pagan country-side of the 
Gallo-Roman world, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, St. Honoratus of Arles, and 
St. Germanus of Auxerre, are all per- 
fectly representative of the bishops to 
whom, in a world crumbling about 
them, the emperors, as indicated by leg- 
islation from the time of Constantine 
to that of Justinian, were turning over 
the supervision, and then the adminis- 
tration, of justice—civilization itself. 
The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Ger- 

many, by C. H. Talbot 


The second volume, takes us to the 
latter part of the seventh, and the eighth, 
century. One difference will be noted at 
once. Whereas the bishops had been 
trying, in a sense, to “carry on,” SS. 
Willibrord, Sturm, Leoba, Lebuin and 
Willibald seem much more like our 
pioneers. They were trail blazers. Much 
had happened between the periods 
covered by these two volumes. Justinian 
had come and gone, monasticism had 
been perfected in the “order” and “rule” 
of St. Benedict, and Gregory the Great 
had begun the work of reconstruction 
in the west by laying the foundations 
of the medieval church. The “order” 
was to become the organizational frame- 
work of the administrative church, and 
the “rule” the very soul of its Christian- 
ity, until the coming of a new age sym- 
bolized by the friars and cathedral 
building of the high middle ages. Here 
are the “lives” of the men who, in Eur- 


ope, sought to carry on the work of 
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Benedictine reconstruction begun by SS. 
Augustine and Theodore at Canterbury 
and which culminated, after the ini- 
tial failure of Sa -t Boniface to reform 
the Frankish church, (reflected here in 
selections from his correspondence), in 
the later legislation of Louis the Pious 
“universalizing” the Benedictine “rule” 
and liturgy. 


Unlike the Irish missionaries a cen- 
tury earlier, whose autonomous type of 
monastic organization tended towards 
administrative disorder and ecclesiasti- 
cal disunity, these men spread a type of 
organization which later, as the “‘patri- 
mony of Saints Peter and Paul” was to 
figure so large in the investiture con- 
test, but which, also, implanted deeply 
that sense of belonging to a united com- 
munity of spirit, though composed of 
far-flung and distant parts, to which 
medieval men gave the name of “Chris- 
tendom,” post-Reformation men _ the 
name of “Europe,” and in which we, in 
our troubled times believe, when we 
speak of saving our “civilization,” or 
when we strive for “one world.” 

We may sympathize with the bishops, 
but our hearts should be with the mis- 
sionaries. Like them it is given to us to 
carry the faith into a_ wilderness, a 
desert, a wasteland. For them it lay “out 
there”—a physical and cultural wilder- 
ness in which a new civilization was to 
flower. For us it lies within, within our- 
selves, our lives, our communities, our 
culture, and our civilization itself. 
There is much wisdom, indeed, behind 
the launching of this new series. 


2. 


Germany Today. A significant insight 
of German Catholic political thinking 
wed a3e[noNIe pue s{qisuodsar & ojUT 
is provided by Walter Dirks in the Octo- 
ber FRANKFURTER HEFTE, in which he 
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voices his hopes and fears for the Lon- 
don agreements. He says that although 
the E.D.C. was theoretically more con- 
cerned with European integration, in 
fact it was less so that the London agree- 
ments. The participation of England is 
one improvement, as well as a European 
partnership less dependent on the U.S. 
Dirks goes on to say that German remili- 
tarization is not a good thing; this is 
so because the distant goal of mankind 
is an ordering of peace. Since this is 
not now possible, the best that can be 
done is to avoid the causes of war, and 
to co-exist. The West cannot prevent 
war through pacifism or unilateral dis- 
armament; it must remain armed in 
order to prevent invasion. This arma- 
ment must combine a maximum of de- 
fensive power with a minimum of pro- 
vocation. An armed West Germany is a 
real war-risk and a dangerous provoca- 
tion. This is so because of its geographi- 
cal location, its division, its past history, 
and German psychology. Wisdom would 
recommend a West Germany as an un- 
armed member of the European family. 

The London agreements hold possi- 
bilities for good or evil, depending on 
who is in power, and what goals these 
leaders have. We must not leave every- 
thing to the diplomats, since the way in 
which policy is developed can lead 
either to peace or war. The first reaction 
in West Germany has been one of joy, 
largely over the decision of Great Bri- 
tain to stand with the continent. But 
the dangers of remilitarization must not 
be forgotten; those who have won the 
right to have 12 divisions are thinking 
that other things will follow. All this is 
a foot in the door for the German na- 
tionalists, and a spirit of a new “Wehr- 
macht” is growing. Whether this will 
become dangerous will depend upon the 
responsibility exercised by those with 
authority. 


NOTES ON OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


l. 


A History of Modern European Phil- 
osophy (Bruce, 1954). With this third 
book in as many years, James Collins 
of St. Louis University has forced us to 
recognize him as a major figure in Amer- 
ican philosophy and as a student of the 
modern period unique among Catholic 
philosophers. His chosen field of spe- 
cialization—philosophical historiography 
—is one of the most challenging divi- 
sions of philosophy for it is at once ex- 
acting and elusive, commanding as it 
does the unerring precision of the his- 
torian and the speculative freedom of 
the philosopher. Collins fulfills both de- 
mands admirably through an enviable 
breadth of historical erudition and a 
fruitful set of interpretative criteria ex- 
pressed with clarity and originality. 

The very first chapter, “The Histori- 
cal Study of Modern Philosophy’, is a 
forthright, programmatic statement of 
a philosophical historiography, a pro- 
paedeutic to philosophy which, under- 
stood zs the perennial search for the 
universal meaning and imperishable sig- 
nificance of human existence, is inex- 
tricably interwoven with the temporal, 
contingent flow of history, and must 
therefore be studied in and through an 
historical context, without being judged 
exclusively by temporal criteria. We 
are thus reminded of the correlative ne- 
cessity of escaping both the immanent- 
ism of historicism which identifies phil- 
osophy with history, and the ‘transcen- 
dentalism’ of idealism which disengages 
philosophy from history. Stimulated 
and encouraged by the far-reaching 
words of Marechal, “It is impossible that 
everything in a philosophical system be 
falsehood”, Collins is prepared to exer- 
cise that rarely-practised method of 
Bergsonian ‘sympathy’ which looks at 
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philosophy as “an internal dialogue 
transpiring among the modern philoso- 
phers”, in search of “those intelligible 
necessities both in being and the hu- 
man intellect” which excite the philoso- 
pher to wonder in contemplation and 
contemplate in wonder. 

All students of philosophy will find 
Collins’ methodological  directives— 
“Thomistic principles of historical ori- 
entation—invaluable for an understand- 
ing of philosophy in the concrete. To 
be convinced of their cogency and work- 
ability as instruments of philosophic-his- 
torical analysis one must only proceed to 
an attentive and patient study of the 
text itself which is, in substance, one sus- 
tained and successful venture in philoso- 
phical historiography (the book runs to 
848 pages). Thirteen chapters are de- 
voted to single philosophers, one chap- 
ter to two philosophers (Fichte and 
Schelling) and two to one (Kant) ; each 
philosopher is studied at three levels: 
“his life, his own system and the rela- 
tion of his system with other represen- 
tative ones”, and each chapter utilizes 
that sequence as its internal principle of 
organization. For Collins the philoso- 
pher’s life, though important, is no sub- 
stitute for the philosopher's system, nor 
is the internal logical coherence of a 
philosophical system a measure of its 
universal validity; neither does mem- 
bership in a philosophical school bestow 
upon an individual philosopher any 
special speculative wisdom. Each chap- 
ter concludes with a summary and an 
invaluable critical bibliography sub- 
divided into primary sources and second- 
ary studies. 

The final test by which to judge the 
merits of a text in the history of phil- 
osophy is neither accuracy and/or ex- 
haustiveness of exposition alone nor 
brilliance of critical insight. Rather, in 
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addition to these necessary qualities, it 
is a vital relevance to the existential 
exigencies and speculative demands that 
are resident in the perennial problems 
of philosophy. Precisely such relevance 
it is that Collins incorporates in his cri- 
tical utilization of a philosophical real- 
ism that is, synoptic in amplitude, a 
metaphysics of the act and structure of 
existence, an. anthropology of integral 
human experience and a theism of exis- 
tential-rational import; in brief, a phil- 
osophy that is faithful to the exigencies 
of sensible experience and that is mo- 
tivated by the claims of intelligible 
necessities. 


An adequate discussion of any major 
philosophical problem as it emerges 
from Collins’ purifying criticism would 
be a rash undertaking because of the 
sheer massiveness of material covered 
(each chapter is so perfectly well or- 
ganized and compactly comprehensive 
as to constitute an independent mono- 
graph, and hence requires separate treat- 
ment.) Yet since a fundamental philoso- 
phical vision and a pervasive set of 
methodological directives do act as uni- 
fying axes of exposition and criticism 
they might serve as guiding principles in 
restricting our discussion, and direct it 
to the central, crucial question: is there 
or not, in a given philosophical vision, 
a systematic narrowing of the evidence 
that leads philosophers to partial visions 
of truth, to unilateral insights into real- 
ity? Under this rigorous yet fully war- 
ranted test each philosopher emerges as 
a participant in that vital and infinite 
dialectical and dialogic search for truth 
which no one philosopher does or can 
terminate, and to which each contributes 
an invaluable and true but partial in- 
sight. (For a further development of 
this view of the dialectical tensions with- 
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in philosophy, cf. L. Pareyson, “The 
Unity of Philosophy”, Cross Currents, 
Fall 1953, and Collins’ own clarification 
of “The Problem of a Philosophia Peren- 
nis”, in Thought, Winter 1953-1954). 


2. 


The Lord (Regnery). Many conti- 
nental critics have claimed for several 
years that this is Monsignor Guardini’s 
master-work; it is certainly one of the 
great “lives of Christ’ of our time. Des- 
pite the author's erudition, its main 
value is in flashes of insight into the 
New Testament (and various connec- 
tions between it and the Old Testa- 
ment) which are obviously the fruit of 
long meditation and familiarity. There 
is a deceptive simplicity in Guardini’s 
analysis of the role and virtue of Mary, 
or of John the Baptist. Quietly written, 
the book's suggestions and tentative ap- 
proaches ring with truth, and invite the 
reader to further meditation. 

Carefully following the life of Jesus 
as presented in the New Testament, 
Guardini speaks above all to the reader 
of today. For example, in speaking of 
the Incarnation, he says: (p. 16) 


If an inner protest should arise here, 
give it room. It is not good to suppress 
anything; if we try to, it only goes 
underground, becomes toxic; and re- 
appears later in far more obnoxious 
form. Does anyone object to the 
whole idea of God-become-man? Is 
he willing to accept the Incarnation 
only as a profound and beautiful alle- 
gory, never as literal truth? If doubt 
can establish a foothold anywhere in 
our faith, it is here. Then we must 
be patient and reverent, approaching 
this central mystery of Christianity 
with calm, expectant, prayerful at- 
tention; one day its sense will be re- 
vealed to us. In the meantime, let 
us remember the directive: “But love 
does such things!” 


- 
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